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Songs of 


Ireland 


* |. . all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


MARY O’HARA singing to her own 
harp accompaniment: Spinning 
Wheel/Ceol an Phibrough/Spanish 
Lady/Eileen Aroon. 

IEP 41. 10/11 ($1.75 

Songs of Ireland, by MARY O'HARA, 
No. 1: 1 Wish I had the Shep 
herd’s Lamb/Next Market Day/ 
The Bonnie Boy/The Spinning 
Wheel/The Ballynure Ballad/ I 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 
IEP 49. 10/11 ($1.75). 

GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND: Jig 
—Lark in the Morning; Waltz 
Dear Little Shamrock/The Old 
Bog Road/Hills of Donegal ; Reel 
—The Siege of Ennis/The Mist on 
the Bog ; Hornpipe—The Honey- 
suckle/The Kildare Fancy. 

SEG 7628. 10/6 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Tw: 

| Waltz Medley/ Pride 


IEP 38. 10/11 ($1.75) 
IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 

and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 

Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 

stet It Waltz Medley, Pride 
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DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 


10/11 ($1.75) 
River Shannon 
Air /Little 
ounty Down 
Fire. 


10/1t ($1.75) 


ey en ee Shop 


Phone 7H545 


Patrick O’ Hagan 
The Lark in the Clear 
lown in the Ould ¢ 

Rocarin’ 


ing, ltreland’s 
songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 


ORANGE AND’ BLUE — Richard 
Hayward and tho Loyal Brethren : 
The Sash my Father Wore/The 
Protestant Boys/The Battle of 
Garvagh/The Aghalee Heroes. 
IEP 37. 10/11 ($1.75) 

ORANGE AND BLUE (Vol. 2)— 
Richard Hayward and the Loyal 
Brethren : Dolly’s Brae/The 
Blackman’s Dream/ Derry’s Walls 
Green Grassy Slopes of the Boyne. 
IEP 48, 10/11 ($1.75). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK: The 
Green Bushes/The Village that 
Nobody Knows; Passing By 
Maureen/The Lass with the Deli 
cate Al 
TER 5054, 16/— ($2.25). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK : Songs 
from the Emerald Isle—When 
Irish Eyes are Smiling/The Kerry 
Dance / Kathleen Mavourneen 
Mother Machree 
TER 5066, 16 ($2.25). 

LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND : Mickey 
and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
tra Ihe Rose of Mooncoin/How 
can you buy Killarney/If I were 
a Blackbird/The Moonshiner. 
OE 9258 12/2 ($2). 

ust send remittance plus 2/- (or $1 

in the U.S.) to us giving the numbers 
of the records required. 








OUR COVER PICTURE 


Our cover picture shows fisher- 
men from the nearby village of 
Howth haul in a good catch of 
Dublin Bay herrings. The arrival 
of shoals in recent months raises 
hopes that the industry may be 
faced with fourishing times ahead. 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross- 
section of Irish life and thought. 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly, why not become 
a subscriber? One year, 20s.; 
two years, 35s., post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news- 
agent, bookseller, or post to 
Ixtsu Dicest, 43, Parkgate St., 
Dublia, Lreland. 
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nothing like 
QvVALTINE 


YWHES you pause for your 
Elevenses in the middle of the 
morning’s work, be sure that you 
choose a hot drimk that helps to 
stimulate and sustain energy. 


*Ovaltine” is a delicious concentra- 


tion of Nature’s best foods, fortified 
with extra vitamins. It is an ideal 
dietary supplement. 


Make the best of your morning 
break—drink delicious “ Ovaitine” 
every day. There is nothing like it. 


In three sizes: 4b. 1/10; 4, 3/-; Lab. 5/3. P8B 








OVALTINE BISCUITS These delightful biscuits are crisp and delicious—with a 


ngredients, they are conveniently 


flavour that appeals to everyone. Made from the finest 
too, im élb. airtight packs, each containing two 


Packed, 
separate 3)b. sealed packets. “ Ovaltine” Biscuits are ideal for all occasions. 
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Not only duty-free Irish goods, but also German 
cameras, French perfumes, Swiss watches, 
Italian typewriters . . 


They Shop Around the Clock 


at Shannon 


MAXWELL SWEENEY 


OE night not long ago—about 
half-an-hour after midnight— 
I watched a young American 
mother buying a child’s hand- 
smocked frock . . . beside her stood 
her soldier-husband, with the baby 
in a lightweight pram borrowed 
for an hour. And, despite the time 
of night or morning, neither of 
them seemed to find anything 
unusual in the shopping expedition 
—and the child was ae da by 
the bright lights. 


There was nothing—apart from 
a clock or watch, which the soldier 
might have ‘bought in the same 
shopping centre, and at the same 
time—to even suggest that it was 
an hour at which the majority of 
people are in their beds and (with 
luck) asleep. This midnight 
shopping was—to them, and to 
thousands of other passengers who 
pass through Shannon Airport 
each year—just an interlude in a 
journey . . . a stopover. 


Cendensed fron: Ireland of the Welcomes 
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Probably some of the people 
who visit the shop have only the 
haziest idea of where Shannon is 
on the map, but the majority of 
them take something away with 
them as a souvenir of their visit 

. and their meeting with the 
charming sales staff at Shannon’s 
Duty Free Shop which does a 
24-hours-a-day business all through 
the year and has a daily trade 
around the £2,000 mark. 

Shannon is basically an Inter- 
national Airport on one of the 
world’s busiest air routes; it has 
become an important gateway to 
Europe, Around about that gate 
has grown up the business of the 
Shannon Shop. Primarily the 
Shannon Shop is marketing Irish 
goods, but it also sells German 
cameras, French perfumes, Swiss 
watches, Italian typewriters free of 
duty to the travellers—it is truly 
international. 

There is, of course, something 
in the Shannon Shop that a man 
instantly appreciates as a bargain— 
liquor. Even if he is a non-drinker 
he will realise that a bottle of any 
well-known brand of Irish whiskey 
at $2.00 in the currency of most 
of the buyers is a bargain. And 
Americans may take home five 
bottles, duty free: in other words 
they can save seventy-five per cent. 
of the cost on five bottles of liquor, 
and saving money when making 
purchases is something which 
appeals to most people. 

The biggest part of the trade is 
done during the night. Most of 
the westbound aircraft, the new 
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Aerlinte service, and others from 
Europe and the Middle East, come 
in to Shannon between g o’clock 
at night and 2 o'clock in the 
morning. A few hours later the 
traffic trend begins to flow in the 
easterly direction with the arrivals 
from New York, Montreal, 
Chicago and elsewhere. 

Nobody misses the shops. They 
are right on the way through the 
lounges to the restaurant, the 
whole area is brightly lit and it 
has a pleasant relaxed atmosphere. 
There is no high-pressure sales- 
manship, but a quiet style that 
makes friends with the visitors. 

Around the liquor counter it is 
mostly men who do the buying, 
but elsewhere the customers are 
about evenly balanced. Men as 
well as women are. keenly 
interested in the big display of 
tweeds, which have an attractive 
section of their own. One famous 
New York photographer placed an 
order for sixty yards of tweed; he 
was not concerned with new suits; 
he wanted the tweed to make 
drapes for his studio windows. 

Why should that American 
mother, a serviceman’s wife, want 
to buy a frock for her child 
thousands of miles away from 
home? The answer is simple: it 
is a style they don’t see at home, 
and it is cheap. That is one of the 
success secrets of Shannon’s 
shopping centre: a woman’s 
shopping instinct is far greater 
than a man’s—she knows when 
something is reasonably priced 
. » « then she’s a buyer. 





As Moths to the Candle 


WE should like to add a special word to the young people 
who are so frequently tempted to abandon the country- 
side by a deceptive dream of an easier life in the cities. 

The echoes, dear young people, that come to you from the 
large cities, by means of the press, the radio, the television, 
and the cinema, have a tendency to obscure your vision of 
reality. Quite different is the life described in the glow of 
diverting artifice from the actual everyday existence in the 
city. 

The law of compensation holds in every respect when you 
compare the advantages of urban life with those of the 
country. The high wages in the city are decimated by the 
easy opportunities of spending; the spectacular amusements 
are not worth the loss of serene hours spent in a peaceful 
family circle; nor do abundant conveniences compensate one 
for the loss of independence, of health, of security for the 
future, which are the prerogatives of life in the country. The 
praise which has always and everywhere been bestowed upon 


country life is not without foundation. 
In any case, it will depend on your own wisdom to make 


the right choice . . 


. but take care not to base your choice on 


glittering and empty appearances. 


Pore Prius XII 


Cll» hlhlh—l|lhl™|T—|lhTh*nDT Th] Tn nHn® 


Quite a number of Americans— 
and travellers of other nationalities 
—on their way home find them- 
selves rather short of cash. But at 
Shannon they can pick up a mail 
order catalogue and take it back to 
their own country with them. They 
can order from that later, and 
many of them do—and send repeat 
orders, and requests for subse- 
quent editions of the catalogues. 

And there is something else they 
are promoting at Shannon. At a 
tourist information bureau, open 
at all times, visitors are told of 
Ireland’s holiday attractions, and 
helped to feel that Shannon is not 
just an impersonal staging point 


on the world’s airways, but a 
friendly centre and the gateway to 
a country that it is a pleasure to 
visit. 

Shannon offers something else: 
“ Songs of Erin ” luxury bus tours 
to enable visitors with little time 
on their vacation schedules to 
make trips to some of the beauty 
spots which have been given fame 
outside Ireland in songs and 
ballads. Of them Sweet Adare... 
Shandon Bells . . . The Groves of 
Blarney, and a dozen other tunes 
which tell a story of Ireland’s 
beauties are translated into reality 
for the tourist. 

And Shannon has plans for the 
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future. For the overseas in- sites available for the basing of 
dustrialist a new project has been factories and stores to serve the 
undertaken—the development of markets of Europe and even 
the Free Airport with building farther afield. 


Is Your Phobia Here ? 


Monophobia—fear of being alone. . . . AlLuRophobia— 

fear of cats. . . . OcHLophobia—fear of crowds. .. . 
AcuLuophobia—fear of darkness. . . . Hypsophobia—fear of 
heights. 

Opuipiophobia—fear of reptiles. . . . Kenophobia—fear 
of large empty spaces. . . . TRISKAIDEKAphobia—fear of 
Number 13. . . . Opynophobia—fear of pain. . . . CREMNO- 
phobia—fear of precipices. . . . Lyssophobia—fear of be- 
coming ins ine. . . . Doraphobia—fear of touching animals’ 
fur. 

RuABpophobia—fear of being beaten. . . . HEMatophobia 
—fear of sight of blood. . . . GEPHYROphobia—fear of cross- 
ing bridges. . . . PANrrophobia—fear of everything ... . 
Me Lissophobia—fear of stinging insects. . . . CHERophobia 
—fear of gaiecty. . . . HyLophobia—fear of forest. 

Domatophobia—fear of being in a house. . . . BACILLO- 
phobia—fear of microbes. . . . EREMophobia—fear of being 
lonely. . . . Kinesophobia—fear of motion. . . . SIRERO- 
pROMOphobia—fear of railroad travel. . . . Harpaxophobia 
—fear of robbers. . . . Cuionophobia—fear of snow. . . . 
LaLiophobia—fear of speech. . . . CLimacophobia—fear of 
staircases. 


Advance Plan 
AN elderly County Antrim couple were talking about friends 
who had passed on. ““ Have you ever thought which of us 
might go first?” inquired the wife. 
“Yes,” said the old man. “I've said to myself many a 
time that if anything happened to either of us, I would go to 
live in Killarney.” 


Qye’s eyes are what one is: one’s mouth is what one be- 
comes. J. G. 





Free advice to mothers on how to “ plant” 
their pony-tailed offspring 


How to Snare a Husband 


MONICA SHERIDAN 


IS is the time of the year 
when mothers of eighteen-year- 
old daughters must keep a stiff 
upper lip and face up to the facts 
of life. The Leaving Certificate 
results have been announced, and 
those pony-tailed beauties who 
have not got ploughed will have to 
be launched into some sort of 
career that will keep them in 
nylons and cosmetics, until such 
time as they can gaff a husband 
who will support them for the rest 
of their lives. 

The days are gone when young 
girls sat at home and sewed a neat 
seam while they waited for young 
Lochinvar to come out of the West. 
Nowadays, if your daughter wants 
a husband she must go out and 
stalk him—and the earlier she 
starts stalking the better. 

Since most young girls now 
leaving school have no idea what 
they want to be (there is practically 
nothing in their heads except films 
and television and the residual 
deposits of am expensive educa- 
tion), it is left to mother to direct 
them into the most likely hunting 


ground for trapping a suitable and 
(preferably) wealthy son-in-law. 


I propose to offer some free 
advice on the most strategic place 
to plant your offspring while she is 
waiting around for Adain to make 
up his mind to take a bite of the 
apple. 

Before you launch your daughter 
into the great, wide world, take her 
aside and explain to her that it is 
just as easy to fall in love with a 
plain, rich man as a handsome 
poor one. Beauty is, after all, only 
skin deep and a bulging wallet is 
ample compensation for the lack of 
a manly crop of hair on the chest. 
(Nobody ever sees the torso any- 
way, whereas a mink coat is visible 
for at least eight months of the 
year). 

Tell her that she must learn to 
listen to all men (even boys) with 
dewy-eyed, wrapt attention. Try to 
recall the time when you trapped 
your own mate (and, looking at 
him now, you wonder why you 
bothered), and pass on all your 
rusty wiles, together with anything 
else you picked up on your way 
through this vale of compromise. 

If you can afford it, there is no 
better hunting-ground for a young 
girl than the universities. Don’t 


Condensed from Creation 
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think, for a moment, that she needs 
to have four or five Honours in her 
Leaving Certificate to go there. 
Who ever heard such nonsense! 
The most successful marriages are 
between girls who can barely write 
their names and brilliant male 
students with excellent prospects, 
who will eventually get to the top 
of the Monkey Puzzle Tree. 

It is important to bear in mind 
that the universities are swarming 
with the sons of wealthy indus- 
trialists who, being sold short on 
culture themselves, are only too 
happy to let their languid, pipe- 
smoking heirs harrow what they 
had been forced to plough. 

Irishmen are at their most vul- 
nerable (matrimonially speaking), 
between the ages of twenty and 


twenty-four, and if you can nab 
them before they get the Cap-and- 


Gown, their young, unspoiled 
minds will lead to the marriage 
bed. If, on the other hand, your 
daughter has not succeeded in get- 
ting an engagement ring before she 
has left the university, you must 
write off the investment and let her 
hunt elsewhere. 

There is one great snag in a 
university education for the daugh- 
ter of wealthy parents. If you live 
in Shrewsbury Road, or in a house 
with a high rateable valuation 
around Killiney, think twice before 
sending your daughter to college. 
Ten chances to one she will fall in 
love with a poet (there’s no money 
in that game) or with a cunning 
scholarship student, who has 
shrewdly looked up her poor law 
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valuation in Thom’s Directory be- 
fore dating her for tea and the 
pictures. 

If you cannot rise to the 
University Marriage Bureau, don’t 
despair. There are many other 
fishing grounds. What about 
modelling? Your daughter is five- 
foot-four . . . she has a behind like 
a handball alley . . . her face is 
covered in pimples . . . her hair 
stands up like a besom. Well, what 
about it? Send her to one of the 
modelling schools and give her a 
tip about herself. Borrow her ear 
and pour into it thrilling stories of 
the models who almost married the 
Aly Khan, that girl (what was her 
name?) who captured the Swiss 
millionaire, the one who married 
the Duke. After three months she 
may develop into a _ gorgeous 
Gussie; and even if she doesn’t, 
she will certainly have learned to 
do something about her hips and 
her pimples. 

Not that I am dead keen on 
modelling as a marriage gambit. 
There are not enough men at the 
dress shows, particularly in this 
country, where most males tend to 
look as sheepish in a dress salon as 
if they had been caught by the 
vicar at a naughty, Continental 
nightspot. Here most models marry 
into the dress business and it is 
up to you, as a mother, to make 
delicate enquiries and find out 
what eligible bachelors are still 
emotionally disengaged in that 


territory before pinning your 
matrimonial hopes on the model- 


ling fees. 





A Game of Cards 


“ CourTSHIP,” said the knowing young Galwayman, “is 
nothing but a game of cards. A girl has a heart. A man 
takes it with a diamond, and then her hand is his.” 





When I was a young girl my 
wise mother counselled me: Don’t 
look for money, but go where it is. 
I went, I saw, but I didn’t conquer. 
(If I had conquered I would now 
be lying on my ample stomach on 
some exclusive beach on the 
Riviera rubbing in the suntan oil— 
not battling with an aged type- 
writer.) 

But here is another axiom. It is 
not so full of worldly wisdom as 
my mother’s counsel, but it is not 
foolish, either. Don’t look for men, 
but go where they are. In other 
words, launch your daughter in 
some sort of a job where there is a 
preponderance of male workers. 

What’s wrong with a bank? 
Ten years ago I would have advised 
you that the bank was a dead duck 
so far as marriage was concerned; 
but, since the bank clerks took the 
bit between their teeth and rode 
rough-shod over the Boards of 
Directors, they are no longer the 
church mice of the white-collar 
world. Nowadays a moderately 
paid young bank clerk can-almost 
afford marriage. At least he can 
afford to think about it. 

Twenty-five years from now 
your daughter could reasonably 
expect to wind up as the bank 
manager’s wife in some provincial 
town, where she will be the verit- 
able créme de la créme of local 
society. And what’s wrong with 


that? Who wouldn’t rather. be a 
big fish in a little pond than a 
sprat in a suburban house on the 
outskirts of Dublin? 

A smattering of French and a 
reasonable iiz* ve and little Audrey 
is half-way to becoming an air 
hostess. If she is not off your hands 
within two years she is either too 
brainy for the air passengers or 
she has not mastered the intricacies 
of the mascara brush. 

Journalism is not a bad bet, but 
it is not as good as it used to be. 
Male journalists, for some un- 
known reason, tend to marry 
young. Offhand I can only think 
of four who are still unattached 
and I wouldn’t exactly recommend 
them to mothers who would like to 
see their daughters snugly settled 
in life. Young girls get into jour- 
nalism because they have curly 
eyelashes and an engaging smile. 
The idea that they should know 
how to spell and punctuate is com- 
pletely outmoded. Indeed, it would 
almost be said that the less literate 
they are the better. It gives an im- 
pression of enchanting originality 
to their work. Who but a woman 
could get off with the split infini- 
tive, the sentence without the verb, 
the brackets, the quotations, the 
exclamation marks, the gush of 
superlatives, the clichés. (Dash it 
all, you have only to look at 
me.) 
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What’s wrong with the theatre? 
Your angel may not be a Sarah 
Bernhardt, but you could always 
find her a job in the wings. In my 
young days all actors were so poor 
that they would steal the crumbs 
from under the noses of church 
mice, but now, what with the 
Ardmore studios near Bray, and 
sponsored programmes and the 
B.B.C. only two hours away, they 
are all employing expensive 
accountants to fiddle them out of 
the super-tax bracket. Acting is 
now Big Business and, murabile 
dictu, there is even money in the 
Gaelic theatre. 

Whatever you decide to do, 
don’t put your girl into a dress 
shop. For the eight best hours of 
her day she will neither see sight 
nor light of a pair of trousers. No 
man, married or single, not even a 
kilted laird, would darken the 
door of a gown shop. All day long 
she will muimister to the exacting 
demands of plump, middle-aged 
women who hate her for her 
trim figure, her youth and her 
smooth jaw-line. I know—lI am a 
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middle-aged woman. 

The same advice applies to hair- 
dressing. Now, if you could only 
get your daughter into a barber’s 
shop that would be something. 
Just think of it . . . an all-male 
clientele. Or a bookie’s shop in an 
exclusive suburb . . . not at all 
bad. Almost anything to do with 
horses, even if it is only rubbing 
them down . . . think of those 
lovely, horsy men with the flat caps 
and the two splits in the jacket! 
Or a receptionist in a high-class 
hotel . . . show your dimples, girl, 
and flash your blue Irish eyes. All 
these men passing through the 
foyer have either real money or 
good expense accounts—otherwise 
they couldn’t afford a joint like 
this. 

All the occupations I have sug- 
gested may not be as remunerative 
as a solid job as a national teacher, 
but most imspectors are already 
married and you are certainly not 
going to find a husband among the 
One-and-one-are-two, Two - and- 
two-are-fours who shuffle their feet 
on the dusty floor. 


If There Were No Women 

HD our species no females in it, men would be quite differ- 
ent creatures from what they are at present. Their endeav- 

ours to please the opposite sex polish and refine them out of 


those manners which are most natural to them 


Man 


would be not only an unhappy, but a rude, unfinished 
creature, were he conversant only with those of his own make. 


JosEPH ADDISON 


A CERTAIN Dublin tailor uses an apple as his trade mark. 
“ Why?” asked a friend. 


“Well,” said he, 


“why not? Sure, if it wasn’t for an 


apple, where would the clothing trade be today?” 





; 
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Pve Kissed the 


Blarney Stone 


“Ye haven't a thing to 
fear—just let yourself 
go limp in my. arms,” 
said a lilting Cork voice. 


PAT GREGORY 


6¢ A ND while we’re in this part 

of Ireland,” I said, expertly 
demolishing the remains of a glass 
of stout, “it seems a pity not to 
kiss the Blarney Stone.” 

The effect of this innocent 
suggestion on my wife was unmis- 
takable. “In your case, dear,” she 
retorted in icy tones, “I should 
hardly have thought that was 
necessary.” 

Even my best friends tell me in 
kindly fashion that I talk too much. 
I admit it. Alas, I am not the 
strong, silent type. 

We were sitting in a pleasant 
hotel in Cork, which is one of the 
most delightful cities in Europe. 


“When in Rome, do as Rome 
does,” I countered. “‘ And when in 
Ireland . . . well.” 

Next morning we followed the 
winding Lee out of the city. I was 
driving a compact new “ Prefect ” 
fresh from the production line at 
Ford’s Cork plant. We were head- 
ing for Castle Blarney, which 
accounted for my wife’s somewhat 
grim air of resigned tolerance. 

Frankly I was a trifle afraid. 
Guide-book descriptions had led 
me to believe that you had to 
dangle, head first, over a battle- 
ment umpteen hundred feet high 
in order to kiss the Blarney Stone. 
Even more formidable than Swim- 


Condensed from the Ford Times 
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ming the Hellespont, Crossing the 
Rubicon, or what you will. I 
imagined the fatal slip . . . dashing 
one’s brains out after a swift 
ghastly fall. But, of course, it was 
all a lot of Blarney. 

I counted 122 steps up the wind- 
ing stone staircase to the topmost 
storey. Maybe I missed a few. It 
felt like 1,022 by the time I 
emerged, breathless, from the ex- 
hausting corkscrew ascent. Puffing 
wheezily, I was mildly astonished 
to find myself being eyed expect- 
antly by a group of giggling girl 
undergraduettes from Pakistan. 
Full of gay anticipation they had 
clearly marked me down for the 
réle of “The Victim”. On the 
further side of the wind-swept 
platform the High Priests of the 
Rite were patiently awaiting me. 
One was a photographer. 

“ My pictures go all. over the 
world,” he informed me, adding: 
“One American gentleman ordered 
10,000 of himself doing The Kiss.” 
As I forked over the price for a 
mere brace (postcard size) I could 
only imagine that the gentleman 
from across the Atlantic must have 
been no less than Clark Gable. 

The other functionary was the 
Acolyte of the Stone. Visualise an 
ordinary, rather large coal fire- 
place. Now concentrate on the 
lowest portion right at the base 
behind the fire and slightly below 
the grate. That, roughly, is the 
location of the Blarney Stone. 

But, of course, you have to 
transfer the whole image to the 
topmost pinnacle of a crumbling 
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E castle, the third to be 
erected on the same site, 
was built in 1446 by Dermot 
MacCarthy, a King of Munster. 
Today, little more than the 
keep remains standing. It rears 
its weather-worn stones above a 
girdle of trees in a valley of 
delectable water-meadows. Swift 
flowing, the dimpling river 
Martin hurries by on its way to 
meet the sea. 
There is a modest fee for 
admission to the grounds. 
Pat Gregory 
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Irish castle. There is an ominous 
gap of a couple of feet or so where 
the hearth-tiles, as it were, have 
been removed, leaving a void to 
the ground hundreds of feet below. 
Ever since some unfortunate took 
an unpremeditated nose-dive many 
moons ago, however, the space has 
been swathed in stout iron bands 
that could easily withstand the 
weight of an elephant. 

“ Ye haven’t a thing to fear,” the 
Acolyte reassured me in the per- 
suasive lilt of County Cork. “Just 
let yourself go limp in my arms.” 

From someone like Lauren 
Bacall such a suggestion would 
have been irresistible. I caught my 
wife’s cynical gaze; I heard the 
anticipatory giggles from my un- 
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invited Pakistani audience. I lay 
flat on my back. The titters in- 
creased. I was only conscious of a 
sudden stabbing pain in my right 
calf. That damned cramp again. 
Then the umpteenth vertebra gave 
a vicious click. 

“Let yourself go, sir—I’ve got 
you,” hissed the Acolyte encircling 
me in his swarthy arms. 

I wriggled outwards over the 
gap with a ghastly crick in my 
neck. I groped for the iron hand- 
holds. From far away I heard the 
voice of the photographer. 

“ Now make the kiss and smile, 
sir—look this way.” 

The girlish giggles increased. I 
bared my teeth in a savage, joyless 
grin. The spasms of cramp were 
excruciating. 

“Now make the kiss.” 

I tilted my head backwards. A 
cold slab of limestone met my 
gaze, about four feet long, one foot 
high and nine inches deep. Or 
maybe it was basalt, or even 
granite. I wouldn’t know. I gave it 
a fervent smack. I imagine it must 
have been rather like trying to take 
an impassioned peck at Greta 
Garbo on a day when she particu- 
larly preferred to be alone. 

The blood was pounding in my 
ears. I heard a brief, half-hearted 
round of applause from my audi- 


ence. The arms of the Acolyte 
aided me to bridge the gap back 
to solid ground and a more normal 
equilibrium. My wife was laugh- 
ing. 

The Pakistani delegation were 
busy rotating their cameras for the 
next exposure. Gratitude gleamed 
in their dark eyes. Clearly I had 
provided them with an ideal pic- 
ture to send back home to India. 
Limping slightly I made a slow 
descent down to earth. 

As a postscript it would be nice 
to record that since this experience 
I have met with suitable rewards. 
That I had held audiences spell- 
bound. Or at least that I had been 
enthusiastically elected as National- 
Liberal - Conservative - Labour- 
Independent candidate for Scun- 
thorpe-on-Sea. 

Alas, within a week a ghastly 
ache started in my jaws. I couldn’t 
eat. It was painful to speak. In less 
than a fortnight I was being 
wheeled into an operating theatre. 
Two latent wisdom teeth had 
stupidly decided to make their 
long overdue appearance among 
my rear molars. At this moment I 
still cannot talk very easily. 

But, at any rate, I have kissed 
the Blarney Stone, and I still have 
high hopes of scaling the highest 
oratorical heights. 


Pty the poor clergyman who bought a used car and then 
didn’t have the vocabulary to run it. 


Your word can never be as good as your bond, because your 
memory can never be as trustworthy as your honour. 
BERNARD SHAW 





Take an orange and a pencil.... 


What'll the Weathe 


The young Irish 
Meteorological Service 
has one of the best 


r 
be Like? 3 itwa” 


J. V. BUTTERLY 


SsTIXHERE’S a flying saucer,” 

shouted the irrepressible six- 
year-old as we sat fishing from the 
pier. When a man is fishing he 
isn’t interested in such distracting 
trifles. 

It was no use—I couldn’t con- 
centrate when my arm was being 
tugged to get me to look up in the 
sky. “ There it is”—and there it 
was. Only it was not a flying 
saucer. It was a big white balloon, 
already 1,000 feet up, scudding 
before a sharp breeze and climb- 
ing rapidly out over the Irish Sea. 

I hauled in my empty line and 
rambled off to satisfy the young 
lad’s curiosity. It took only a 
couple of questions to find out that 
it was an observation balloon sent 
up from the cliff-top meteorologi- 
cal station overlooking Rosslare 
Harbour. 

This new “met” station is a 
busy place. In addition to its func- 
tion in the chain of such observing 
stations covering Ireland it is also 
a training school for budding 
meteorologists. Every hour of the 
twenty-four a whole series of 


instruments has to be read, the 
results noted, charted, recorded 
and "phoned to the east-coast 
headquarters at Dublin Airport. 
Over in the corner the ceaseless 
movements of the anemometer re- 
corded on a paper drum the move- 
ment of surface air hurrying across 
the roof on its way towards the 
Welsh mountains. The wind I was 
watching leave its mark on a piece 
of paper on the east coast had left 
its mark on another piece of paper 
at Valentia—on the other side of 
Ireland—a few hogrs before. 
Weather ships in the Atlantic had 
taken its mame and address as it 
passed them, and an American 
meteorologist had noted its depar- 
ture for Europe before that. 
There are twelve major stations 
in the Republic and the national 
network of points at which some or 
all aspects of Irish weather are 
examined, runs to the high figure 
of 865 observation posts. Some of 
these merely measure rainfall and 
are manned by voluntary observers. 
Many of them are located at Garda 
stations, religious orders look after 
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more of them and many others are 
attended by members of the staffs 
of local authorities, State and semi- 
State concerns. 

The granddaddy of all the Irish 
stations is at Valentia, where there 
has been an observatory for over 
seventy-five years. This station is 
now a first-class geophysical obser- 
vatory where observations of the 
atmosphere at all levels are made 
almost continuously. 

I got one whopper of a phrase 
describing one of the many activi- 
ties in Valentia—they carry out 
evapotranspirational observations 
down there at the tip of Kerry. ° 

I asked why all this measuring 
and recording of weather was 
done—“ After all, weather records 
refer to past weather. What Pat 
Murphy and myself want to know 
is what tomorrow’s weather will be 
like.” 

It was at this point during my 
visit that the orange came into the 
picture, for the flattened sphere of 
an orange is very close to the shape 
of the globe. If you have an orange 
handy, pencil a circle around the 
fat part. One-third of the way up 
from this equatorial line draw 
another circle, and a third circle 
one-third of the way down from 
the top. Tilt the orange 23} 
degrees from the vertical and 
slowly rotate it. Now you have a 
rough replica of the earth turning 
around inside its envelope of 
atmosphere. 

The middle space represents the 
north temperate zone, where you 
and I live. The top cf the orange 


is the North Pole, and masses of 
cold air coming from that quarter 
affect the warmer air moving up 
from the more kindly south. The 
spinning of the earth, the direction 
of movement of the air masses, 
their temperatures and the differ- 
ences between them, all combine 
to cause changes of weather and 
pressure. A bank of warm air tries 
to rise and slide over a wedge of 
cold air; some of the warm air is 
chilled and gives up its moisture— 
and you and I reach for the plastic 
mac once more. 

The middle of the three pen- 
cilled rings on your orange marks, 
in the North Atlantic area, the 
scene of the “Azores High”, an 
area of sustained high pressure of 
air. The top pencil track, lying 
north of Ireland, marks the 
boundary where the air masses 
meet and give rise to unsettled 
weather and rain. Last summer, for 
some reason unknown to science, 
the “ Azores High” kept well away 
from Ireland and most of Europe. 
The result was only too familiar to 
us. 
On any average night there are 
at one time about 2,500 people 
airborne over the Atlantic. To the 
pilots and crews responsible for 
the aircraft and passengers accu- 
rate weather reports can be a 
matter of life or death. In the 
absence of a weather service flying 
would be a reckless gamble. 

When your favourite knitter 
gives you a pullover, you may find 
that she has dropped a stitch, but 
the whole pullover will be a good 
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job. So it is with weather fore- 
casting: a forecast may turn out 
to be inaccurate in one small spot, 
but if you check the forecasts 
you will find that the young Irish 
Meteorological Service has one of 
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Liam Boyd of T.W.A.—one of 
the major airlines crossing the 
Atlantic—told me that “T.W.A. 
considers the meteorological and 
weather forecasting services at 
Shannon are among the best in the 
world.” 


the best records in the world. 
The Shy Twenties 
[7 is surely discreditable, under the age of thirty, not to be 
shy. Self-assurance in the young betokens a lack of sen. 
sibility: the boy or girl who is not shy at twenty-two will at 
forty-two become a bore... . 

For shyness is the protective fluid within which our per- 
sonalities are able to develop into natural shapes. Without 
this fluid the character becomes merely standardised or 
imitative: it is within the tender velvet sheath of shyness 
that the full flower of idiosyncrasy is nurtured: it is from 
this sheath alone that it can eventually unfold itself, coloured 
and undamaged. 

Let the shy understand, therefore, that their disability is 
not merely an inconvenience but also a privilege. Let them 
regard their shyness as a gift rather than as an affliction. 
Let them consider how intolerable are those of their contem- 


poraries who are not also shy. 
HAROLD NICHOLSON in Small Talk 


“THERE, dear,” said his ever-loving wife, placing a smok- 
ing dish before him—* that’s a cottage pie.” 
“ So it is, Mary,” he said, after a few mouthfuls, “1 can 
taste the thatch and the whitewash, but what have you done 
with the chimney plaster?” 


All the Answers 
"THe old commercial traveller was relating his experiences 
to a young man in the same business. 
“ And don’t forget,” he said, “ never try to sell an encyclo- 
pedia to a bride.” 
«“ Why not?” 
The old man smiled cynically. “She always thinks her 
husband knows everything.” 





America isn’t the best of countries to be 
a nobody in, says this poet 








NEW YORK PANORAMA 


PATRICK KAVANAGH 


LTHOUGH America has 

enormous publicity imple- 
ments, including the Press and the 
cinema, a very false picture exists, 
in my opinion. Although I had 
been for some years, when film 
critic, a daily film-goer yet I had 
not the foggiest notion of—for in- 
stance—New York. 

The general impression I had 
was that New York pointed east 
into the Atlantic and that by sail- 
ing west and a little south you 
would arrive at the mouth of the 
Hudson. The trouble with many 
explainers of things is that they 
will take for granted one’s know- 
ledge of the elementary. 

I at last, when arrived in New 
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York, got the lie of the land, or 
rather the city. There are two 
islands lying alongside each other 
in a more or less north-south direc- 
tion. The inside one is twenty-six 
mile long Manhattan of the sky- 
‘scrapers, and the one nearest to us 
is 104-mile long Long Island. If 
we fly to New York we first reach 
Long Island and we come down 
there at Idlewild Airport. The 
southern end of Long Island com- 
prises Brooklyn. But it is Man- 
hattan we really mean when we 
speak of New York. 

Manhattan is surrounded on its 
west side by the fast flowing, deep 
Hudson River, on the north by a 
small river, the Harlem, which 
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separates Manhattan from the 
Bronx, a noted Irish area; on the 
east side is the East River, which 
is spanned by a number of beauti- 
ful suspension bridges. Across the 
Hudson on the west side we can 
see New Jersey about a mile away. 

Manhattan is divided into a pat- 
tern of blocks produced by the 
avenues which run lengthwise and 
of which there are about fourteen, 
and the streets which transect the 
avenues. Greenwich Village, the 
Bowery and the whole of the 
downtown and financial section at 
the southern end of Manhattan 
having been created in Old God’s 
time are higgledy-piggledy. 

Yet, for all its uniformity of 
design, New York has a vivid 
character in all its sections, The 
Village is a great place for .people 
with artistic ambitions, and yet the 
German section known as Yorkville 
up the other end at Eighty-Sixth 
Street is every bit as interesting. A 
very interesting thing about the 
Village is that when people leave 
an apartment they hardly ever take 
the furniture with them; so it is 
that walking around of a Monday 
morning you might see piled up on 
the side-walk a heap of the best of 
furniture. 

Here we are beside New York 
University, which contains some- 
thing like 80,000 students and ex- 
pects to hold 100,000 by 1960. But 
a vast number of the sons and 
daughters of the rich industrialists 
still choose art and the Village. 
Most of them will drift back to 
their steel businesses in Pittsburgh 
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later, but in the meantime they are 
having a great time going about 
barefooted, with beards, with 
young girls in tow with uncombed 
hair dangling below their waists. 
Here are the place and the bars 
made sacred to the memory of 
Dylan Thomas. 

There is a commercial aspect of 
New York which interests us 
here and which I have my own 
strongly held views on—-selling 
Irish whiskey to America, Last 
year I read that we exported 
66,000 proof gallons of whiskey to 
America, and my computation is 
that 500 top class New York 
drinkers would down that amount. 

The question we should ask is, 
who drinks whiskey? The rich, and 
particularly the idle rich. A rich 
businessman who is minding his 
affairs cannot afford to drink 
whiskey. No, the people who drink 
in quantity are a sort of rentiers, 
a class we hardly ever see here, 
whose day begins at two p.m. and 
ends at two am. You will en- 
counter them all over the holiday 
parts of Europe. These spend thei- 
time in the various bars of Third 
Avenue. 

Now the Irish person, first or 
second generation, in America 
seldom can afford whiskey, either 
the money or the time; and 
indeed a man drinking triples up 
in the Bronx may arouse a good 
deal of resentment and maybe get 
a Micky Finn for his pains. But 
there is no class which drinks more 
than the literary crowd. If we could 
get 500 literary (or interested in 





AMERICA’S FIRST BILLIARD CHAMPION 


M'ICHAEL PHELAN, an enthusiastic Irish nationalist, 
America’s first billiard champion. In 1851 he visited Ireland and 
England, ostensibly to demonstrate his skill with cue and billiard 
balis, but actuatly to establish contact with Irish revolutionaries. 
in 1858 Phelan won 10,000 dollars in a billiard match in 
San Francisco, and the next year he became national champion in 
a match in Detroit, which carried a purse of 15,000 dollars. 

With his son-in-law, Hugh W. Collender, he began manufactur- 
ing billiard tables. The new firm advertised “ Phelan’s Improved 
Billiard Tables and Combination Cushions” and published “ The 
Billiard Cue”, a journal devoted to the game. 

Phelan owned “ Phelan’s Magnificent Billiard Rooms” 
York at Broadway and Tenth Street. 

Carl Wittke, “ The Irish in America” 


was 


in New 
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literature) people to drink Irish 
we'd double our export. 

There are these literary and art 
parties going on all the time during 
the winter and the quantities of 
whiskey disposed of are a total 


dread. And one aspect of these 
parties: coming towards cracking 
point you will see one and then 
another fellow slip off with a bottle 
of whiskey to hide against the 
morning. Many people are staying 
the night and then in the morning 
you might see a man moping 
around, drawing curtains aside, 
tapping along the rows of books. 
Where did he hide that bottle? 

It would indeed take unconven- 
tional advertising to get that body. 
Irish whiskey should be made to 
taste more like Scotch and milder. 
The great drinkers are not eager to 
get plastered all that soon. Then 
the article could be advertised in 
the “ Little” literary periodicals. 
Then, too, Irish whiskey lacks 
attractive names. “ Paddy” is all 


right; but, of course, the original, 
“ Paddy O’Flaherty ”, would be an 
outright winner. 

I must away to mid-town 
Manhattan to meet a man in Tim 
Costello’s Bar and to re-live in my 
mind’s eye the excitements of New 
York. 

Dr. Oliver Gogarty used to be 
found there right up to the time 
of his death. This is Third Avenue 
and down at the end of it we come 
to the Bowery. Because I had 
heard so much about the Bowery, 
on my second day in New York I 
visited it and saw the droves of 
derelicts outside the Salvation 
Army hostels. I was “ pan- 
handled”; that is, touched for 
money. 

The underworld has fascinated 
me in the past, but ultimately it is 
unpleasant, because you are deal- 
ing with kindly people, but kindly 
people who are completely free 
from any fixed principle. You are 
dealing with jelly-fish whe may 
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sting. Oddly enough, the Bowery 
is next door to Wall Street and the 
financial section. 

I had an apartment in the 
German section just beside the 
Metropolitan Museum, and a very 
curious coincidence happened. I 
was invited by a man I met on the 
street to a house-warming party for 
a couple of French girls who had 
arrived. When I was given the 
address it was just the apartment 
above mine. That was a good 
party. 

The people who look after 
houses in America used to be 
called janitors; now they are 
superintendents. Now, this super- 
intendent’s fat old wife took a poor 
view of the bedlam of the party, 
and during the proceedings she 
appeared in the doorway shouting. 

A six-foot-six Russian went over 
to hear what she was saying and 
when he returned we asked him 
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and he said, “ She says the lease 
is up.” 

The plain fact is that America 
is not the best of countries to be a 
nobody in. It is a wonderful 
country to be rich in, as what 
country is not? 

Notwithstanding the bulldozer 
and mechanism, there are still a 
lot of hard-wrought labourers up 
on construction jobs in a swelter- 
ing sun, My fancy for a country to 
emigrate to would be Brazil, bigger — 
than the United States and with a 
population of only 30,000,000. 

With the coming of the fast air- 
plane the word “exile” is losing 
its meaning. No man is an exile if 
he has the price of an airline 
ticket. That is why we find that the 
new-style Irish emigrants are from 
the professional classes—engineers 
and architects. For the man 
without money the world is as big 
and lonely as ever it was. 
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Thank Goodness Youth’s Over! 

Youtn’s a time of disappointment, of hope and ambitions 
that are baffled by ignorance and incompetence. I have 

never shared the regrets of those who lament over their lost 

youth. I am glad that mine is gone, and I loathe nothing so 

much as the thought that I might have it over again. Youth’s 

a stuff that ought not to endure. 


Information, Please 
MaARcHING soldiers, says a magazine article, take seventy-five 
steps a minute; quick marching, 108 steps; charging, 
150 steps, 
And how many ...er.. 


St. Joun ERvINE 


. retreating? 


Dublin Opinion 
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Things Come 
Too Easily for 


Our Young 


People 


NE OF THE MOST BELOVED 

figures in Ireland’s public life 
is Senator Miss Margaret Mary 
Pearse, who has celebrated her 
eightieth birthday. 

A small, plump, motherly figure, 
she can claim to be one of the old- 
est—if not the oldest—members of 
the Senate. Living at St. Enda’s 
College, Rathfarnham, County 
Dublin, she is the eldest and sole 
surviving member of the family of 
two brothers (Padraic and Willie) 
and two sisters—all of them born 
in Pearse Street, Dublin. 

A well-informed, _ beautiftully- 
mannered woman, Margaret Pearse 
says that her teaching career has 
given her great joy. She has not 
done any teaching now for over 
twenty years, but almost all her 
school career was spent in teaching 
boys. “I preferred them to girls,” 
she says. “ Although they are very 
troublesome at times, I think there 
is great esprit de corps among boys 
and they are very faithful.” 

Regarding the problem of the 
young people leaving the country, 
she says, “I have a horror of emi- 
gration, except in cases of dire 


economic necessity.” Emigration, te 
her, is one of the tragedies of to- 
day. 

“Things come too easily for the 
young people these days,” she says, 
“and I urge them to take a more 
active part in their country’s affairs 
—particularly the young women. 
The women of forty to fifty years 
ago fought and worked hard for the 
privileges they now enjoy.” 

Woman’s Life 


Brother Act 


‘THE THREE CLANCY BROTHERS, OF 

Carrick-on-Suir, Ireland, have 
made quite a hit in Neil 
icKenzie’s dramatic adaptation of 
the Frank O’Connor short story 
Guests of the Nation, and the 
other evening, after a performance, 
we had a talk with them at the 
scene of their success, the Theatre 
Marquee, on East  Fifty-ninth 
Street [New York]. 

The Clancys present an interest- 
ing contrast in fraternal somato- 
types: Patrick, who is thirty-six, is 
thin and dark, with a high forehead 
and an air of authority; Tom, 
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thirty-two, is stocky, muscular, and 
a former boxer; and Liam, a 
fledgling of twenty-two, has wide- 
apart eyes and a faraway look. 

All three brothers left school in 
their teens. Patrick, an _  Irish- 
renaissance man if ever we met 
one, has been an insurance sales- 
man, a cab-driver, a draftsman, a 
designer of perfume advertise- 
ments, and a diamond hunter in 
Venezuela, and at present, besides 
being an act, he owns a profitable 
company that records verse and 
folk songs. 

Tom, the most dedicated actor of 
the three, got pugilism out of his 
system at an early age, and since 
coming to the U.S. ten years ago, 
has appeared in numerous on and 
off Broadway productions, the most 
recent being Ulysses in Night-town, 


in which, until the middle of June, 
he lined out eight réles without bat- 
ting an eye.° 

Young Liam, who is making his 


local début in Guests of the 
Nation, directed an American film 
called Wicked John and the Devil, 
and, according to his eldest brother, 
can play the tin whistle, the har- 
monica, the guitar, the recorder, 
and the mandolin. 

We inquired how all three hap- 
pened to appear in the same play— 
something they’ve never done be- 
fore. Tom fixed a candid gaze on 
us and replied: “ Quite simple. One 
of the producers asked me to help 
cast the play, and I found that it 
contained three parts that were just 
right for Paddy, Liam, and myself. 
We'll be careful not to do it again, 
though, or we'll be in danger of 
ending up in vaudeville.” 
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—l—lhh lll naam 
HE LIKES OLD LAGS 


E were standing at the bar 
of the Railway Hotel, Black- 
heath. Playwright Brendan Behan 
had been there since it opened. 
In grey flannel trousers and 
braces over a red, open-necked 
shirt (“from Saks,  Fifth- 
avenue”) he sprawled into a 
Spanish mahogany armchair that 
looked like a throne and said: 
“Once | was a housepainter. 
Now I'm a playwright. Why do 
| write plays?” 

His voice dropped to a whis- 
per. “|! suffer from acute mura- 
decrophobia—a deadly fear of 
having to paint walls.” 

His wife drifted in wearing a 
cardigan over a blue and white 
floral dress and munching a 
stick of celery. 

“He gives me £10 a week 
housekeeping, but that’s just for 
food,” she said. “He buys the 
drink.” 

Mrs. Behan tells me _ that 
Brendan has a great liking for 
Street musicians, tinkers and old 
lags. “ He’s always picking them 
up and bringing them home to 
dinner,” she said. “I'm not sur- 
prised—he’s an old tag himself.” 

Others who dine at the 
Behans’ include members of the 
Guinness family and the Hon. 
Garrett Browne, son of Lord 
Oranmore and Browne. 

“The Guinness family are the 
only ‘English’ aristocrats who 
have remained Irish,” he said. 

Paul Tanfield in the “ Daily 
Mail” 
r lege Suduepudueupnenpmgnteietatmoutepecetrt<( 
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Their father, we learned, is an 
insurance broker with a taste for 
grand opera, and all their other 
relatives, down to the last great- 
aunt, are very active in local 
operatic and dramatic troupes, as 
the Carrick-on-Suir Clancys have 
been for generations. 

“Paddy, do you remember how 
Father used to frighten the heart 
out of me telling me Faust as a 
bedtime story?” Tom said. 

“Yes,” Patrick replied, “and 
when he was in a good mood, he’d 
sing Carmen—soprano parts and 
all—as long as there weren't any 
grownups around to hear.” 

“As children, we put on family 


shows in the cowshed,” Tom ad-' 


vised us. “ Skits on local characters 
—ad libbed, of course. The best 
fun was pulling the curtain with 
two ropes, or sticking a candle in a 
jam jar for the stage lighting. We 
blackened our faces for every part, 
no matter what it was. You didn’t 
need a costume—just someone 
else’s clothes, to give you the feel.” 

We asked how the Clancy 
parents feel about having three 
sons in the professional theatre. 
“Oh, Mother thinks it’s a possible 
loss of soul, but she’s proud, in 
spite of herself,” Tom said. 

Tine New Yorker 


When Work Is Slack 


T WAS TOWARDS THE END OF LAST 

year, at the age of fifty-seven, 
that John O’Donoghue had his first 
book, In @ Quiet Land, published. 
Now comes his second book, In a 
Strange Land (Batsford, 16s.). 

You might think that John 
O’Donoghue was making up for 


lost time. But that is mot the case. 
John O’Donoghue has been writing 
since, at the age of eighteen, he 
formed the notion to express him- 
self on paper. 

He was born in a farm two Irish 
miles from the village of Kilgarven 
in County Kerry, a village that 
boasted no more than seventeen 
houses. 

He told me of this early back- 
ground as I talked to him while he 
was taking a rest from his other 
vocation, house-painting. He doesn’t 
mix his writing and his house- 
painting, preferring to ‘eave his 
literary ambitions for the winter- 
time when house-painting is slack. 

But last year after he had worked 
as a labourer, as a builder, as a tea- 
boy, as a platelayer on the railway, 
amd principally as a house-painter, 
he got his first acceptance slip. 

It was for a book that he had 
started twenty-four years before, an 
account of his early life in County 
Kerry. It hadn’t taken him twenty- 
four years to write; most of that 
time had been taken up in pub- 
lishers’ offices. 

Evening News 


Born in a Cart 


FRIEND WHO IS IN THE PRESS- 
agency business asked if I would 


“ 


care to meet “a handsome, adven- 
turous, unmarried thirty-four-year- 
old Irishman ”. 

I’m glad I went, for Mr. Kevin 
O’Donovan McClory turned out to 
be, if mot my idea of handsome, 
certainly adventurous, definitely 


‘educational, and hereby gets my 


vote as the man most likely to suc- 
ceed as a colourful character. 
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He can hardly heip but. He’s 
been half-way round the world 
with John Huston, the other half 


with the late Mike Todd. 

“TI was born,” he said, “in a cart 
outside No. 1, Montpelier ‘Terrace 
in Dun Laoghaire. It happened that 
way because my father was an 
ardent Sinn Feiner and to his dis- 
gust, when Ireland was partitioned, 
the borderline went two miles 
south of our village. 

“*No son of mine,’ said my 
father, ‘is going to be born on 
English soil,’ and he bundled my 
mother into a cart and headed for 
the southernmost point, somewhere 
in County Cork. But he stopped off 
at Dublin for a couple of drinks 
with his old comrades in arms... 
and that was how we were only 
nine miles south of the City when 
I arrived. Still it was Republican 
territory and I still have my Irish 
passport.” 

Mr. McClory is now a film pro- 
ducer in his own right. He is madly 
enthusiastic about the picture he’s 
making: Tower Bridge. 


Sunday Dispatch 


His Coat of Arms 

AR. JOHN O”’HaAGAN, OF RUSKIN 
Street, West Bromwich, Eng- 

land, has received the grant of 

Arms for which he applied two 

years ago. 
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He is a descendant of the clan of 
O’Hagan of Tullyhogue in the 
county of Tyrone, Northern Ire- 
land, one-time “ law-givers ” to the 
O’Neills, princes of Ulster. The 
name O’Hagan was anglicised from 
the ancient Irish name O h-Aigain 
which meant “the pleader ”. 

In Cromwell’s time the clan lost 
vast possessions and estates in 
Tyrone and Clare. The site of the 
ancient O’Hagan residence can still 
be seen near the village of Tully- 
hogue. It is a large circular encamp- 
ment surrounded by a boulevard, 
deep trenches and earthworks. The 
motto on the new Arms is Qui 
Patitur Vincit (“He who suffers 
conquers ”). 

Mr. O’Hagan, who is forty-five 
and is the last of his generation in 
his branch of the clan, is keen to 
ensure that the clan does not again 
fall into obscurity. 

The new Arms are automatically 
assumed by his sons, Michael and 
Terence, and their descendants, 
“to be used with Due and Proper 
Differences according to the Law of 
Arms”, Future generations of the 
family will be required to register 
at the College of Arms dates of 
births, marriages and deaths. 

Mr. O’Hagan, who is a cashier 
in the West Bromwich Corporation 
Transport Department, left Ireland 
twenty years ago. 

Birmingham Post 


[Pick Bentey, the English comedian: “I am very proud 
of my Irish extraction. I once had a tooth out in 


Dublin.” 


MY attitude to money is simple. I care nothing for it, pro- 
Mr. ErRot FLYNN 


vided I have plenty of it. 











A mad freak of stubborn ignorance, said the “ experts.’ 
But despite disaster at the beginning, the cable was 
successfully laid 


VOICES UNDER 
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THE ATLANTIC 


DEREK PEEL 


HE President of the United 
States paced nervously up 
and down the room. For over 
twelve months he had been wait- 
ing for a message from the Queen 
of England, which would come to 
him in a way the highest authori- 
ties in both countries had dis- 
missed as impossible. 

Would it now really happen? 
Could it? It could, and it did. 

“ This,” ran Queen Victoria’s 
message, crossing the ocean in- 
stantly in morse, transmitted by 
an electric current, “ will prove an 
additional link across the Atlantic 
between the two nations... .” 

In that history-making moment 
100 years ago, these islands and 
America awoke to the news that 
they could “ talk ” to one another. 
The “ wondrous wire” had been 
successfully laid across the ocean 
bed. 

It was “ the feat of the century,” 
inspired principally by two men: 
Cyrus West Field, a retired 
American merchant, and Charles 
Tilson Bright, a British telegraph 
engineer. 

Their Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany, formed two years earlier in 
1856, had been greeted with 
derision. The Chief of the 

Condensed from 


American National Observatory, 
for example, said he “would not 
even pretend to consider the pos- 
sibility of finding a time calm 
enough, a sea smooth enough, a 
wire long enough, or a ship big 
enough, to lay a coil of 1,600 
miles.” 

The British Astronomer Royal 
declared with confident contempt, 
“It is a mathematical impossibility 
to submerge a cable in safety at so 
great a depth. Even if it were pos- 
sible, no signals could be sub- 
mitted through so great a length.” 

That should have been enough 
for Cyrus Field and Charles 
Bright. But, undismayed, by 
January, 1857, they had raised 
money and given contracts for the 
construction of the cable to three 
English manufacturers. Composed 
of 20,500 miles of copper wire 
and 367,500 miles of iron wire— 
one-and-a-half times the distance 
between the earth and the moon— 
it was to be ready within six 
months. 

While Field badgered the Amer- 
ican Congress for support, Bright 
enlisted his staff of engineers, de- 
vised machinery for paying out 
the cable, and prepared special 
equipment for the two ships which 


Everybody’s Weekly 
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would carry it. H.M.S. Agamem- 
non, a two-decker screw battleship 
of 3,100 tons, was to lay Britain’s 
share. The United States sent 
Niagara, the pride of their navy, a 
sleek warship of 5,200 toms, very 
fast under both sail and steam. 

At the end of July, 1857, all 
was ready for the great adventure. 
Agamemnon and Niagara joined 
smaller ships of the “ Wire Squad- 
ron ” at Queenstown [now Cobh], 
County Cork, the cable was tested 
throughout, and then the little 
Angio-American fleet made for 
“the next parish to the -United 
States "—Valentia on the south- 
west coast of Ireland. 

August 6 dawned, and Niagara 
began to lay her half of the sub- 
marine cable. They had gone only 
five miles when it caught in the 


paying-out machinery, and broke. 
A repair was effected and “ the 
mighty ship steamed ahead once 
more.” 

After four days they arrived at 
the deeper waters of the Atlantic, 


where the cable sank to the 
“ awful depths” of 2,000 fathoms 
—well over two miles. It was at a 
quarter to four on the morning of 
August 11—when Niagara had 
paid’ out 380 miles of cable—that 
the shout suddenly went up: 
“Stop, stop!” The cable had 
parted. With “the unbidden tear 
starting to many a manly eye,” 
they were forced to turn back, 
flags at half-mast. 

This first attempt had cost 
f{100,000, but Field and Bright 
determinedly pressed on, secured 
fresh capital, ordered more cable, 
and planned another try. 
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On June 1o, 1858, the “ Wire 
Squadron” were back in mid- 
ocean. They soon met with 
trouble: a gale which grew into 
“as fierce a storm as ever swept 
the Atlantic.” How the little 
Agamemnon, with 1,500 tons of 
cable, did not break her back, was 
something nobody could under- 
stand. 

The Times correspondent on 
board afterwards described how 
the cable kept “working and 
shifting ” as the ship lurched from 
side to side. The stocks of coal 
broke loose, “ smashing everything 
before them,” injuring members of 
the crew; the boiling sea forced its 
way “through ports and hawse- 
holes.” Not for a week was 
Agamemnon reunited with the 
other ships and the combined 
operation resumed. 

In the middle of the Atlantic the 
end of Niagara’s cable was taken 
on board Agamemnon, Because, 
after the previous failure, the origi- 
nal pitn of Charles Bright was 
adopted: to splice the two ends of 
the cable in mid-ocean and allow 
the two ships to steam away from 
each other. Nicholas Woods of 
The Times reported the dramatic 
scene: “The splice was made, a 
bent sixpence put in for luck, and 
—the joined cable was slowly 
lowered over the side and dis- 
appeared for ever.” 

The first break occurred an hour 
later, and a new splice was made. 
When each ship had paid out forty 
miles, Niagara heading for Trinity 
Bay in Newfoundland and Aga- 
memnon for Valentia in Ireland, 
the cable broke again. It was now 
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N Friday, July 13, 1866, paying out of the new cable began, and 

the “ Great Eastern” reached Heart’s Content Bay in New- 
foundland a fortnight later with her task successfully completed. 
Or not quite, for in the same year she triumphantly picked up the 
cable lost in the first attempt eight years before, spliced a new 
extension on to it and brought that ashore in Newfoundland also. 

From that time cables have not looked back, so that today many 
thousands of miles of them pattern the ocean floors. There was a 
phase in the late 1920s when it appeared that the usefulness of 
the submarine cable would decline with the competition of beamed 
radio, one of the advantages of the latter being its ability to trans- 
mit the human voice. 

The fears have proved groundless, for the traffic offering has 
provided work for both kinds. And, indeed, so far as long distance 
transmission of speech is concerned, advantage has returned to 


the cable, thanks to new developments in its design. 
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agreed that if this happened a 
third time, and if both had gone 
more than 100 miles, they should 
make their own way back to 
Queenstown. 

And it happened a third time, 
after 112 miles, twenty feet from 
the stern of Agamemnon. “ There 
stood the machinery, silent and 
motionless, the fractured end of 
the wire swinging to and fro. . .” 

Cyrus Field faced the gloomy 
board of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company. The Chairman said, 
“We must dispose of what is left 
on the best terms we can.” 

Yet Field and Bright would not 
give up. Somehow they were able 
to win the day and order an imme- 
diate sailing. The ships left Ireland 
on July 47, 1858, “ without a part- 
ing cheer or word of encOurage- 


“Investor's Chronicle ” 
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ment.” This was to be the final 
effort. 

On August 5, Niagara landed 
the American end of the cable in 
Newfoundland. More than 1,600 
miles away, Agamemnon was 
anchored off Valentia. 

The cable lasted only a few 
weeks, but it had proved that the 
impossible could indeed be done. 
During the eight years before the 
famous Great Eastern successfully 
laid a second Atlantic cable, the 
United States were to be torn by 
civil war. 

Today there are more than a 
score of “ wondrous wires” deep 
under the ocean linking these 
islands and the United States— 
thanks to that gallant band of men 
in their little ships who ignored 
the jeers of the experts. 


A BRAIN is as strong as its weakest think. 


J. Statrery O’Dowp 


PEOPLE who take cold baths all winter seldom have colds. 
But they have cold baths. 





“A lot of actors get greedy. They like the 
money. Pretty soon no one likes them” 


James Cagney’s Surprising 
Secret 


PETER BUCHAN 


PRESENT an unlikely picture. 

It was taken on a small stage 
in a new film studio near Dublin. 

Above us is the bare new 
scaffolding that will hold props 
and lights. Around us are piles of 
wood awaiting the studio car- 
penters. Outside the rain pounds 
down with the fervour of an Irish 
argument. 

Between the piles of wood 
dances a little man. His face is 
red. He perspires freely, Occasion- 
ally he stops to think, to remember 
the rest of an old dance routine. 

This is James Cagney, veteran 
of 75 pictures, once the screen’s 
toughest gangster, revealing the 
secret he has kept for the 28 years 
he has been in Hollywood. This 
is Cagney’s way of getting himself 
fit for a film. 

As his prim, unsmiling pianist 
reaches the end of an Irish jig 
Cagney walks over and sits on a 
hard, wooden chair. 

His voice, sounding like the 
rasping of an old saw on a piece 
of iron, is almost lost in heavy 
breathing. 


“T gotten”... pause... “too 
fat.” Pause. “I gotta...” pause 
. . . “lose eight pounds.” Pause. 
“T gotta get in trim.” 

He wipes his face with a 
handkerchief. 

“Maybe I could lose weight 
other ways. Yeah, maybe I could 
even go to a psychiatrist about it. 
But I’m an old hoofer, And the 
only way I know to lose weight 
is to hoof.” 

Cagney signalled to the pianist. 
“ Yankee Doodle,” he said. 

The pianist played “ Yankee 
Doodle” the music of the only 
film where Cagney’s vaudeville 
background was revealed. Cagney 
danced for five minutes. 

“People,” he said, as he 
finished, “get the idea that all 
film actors have to do is walk on 
to a set, do as they are told, and 
collect a sum of money. It’s not 
so. It’s a job of work. Like any 
other job, you gotta be ready. I 
knew a guy didn’t take any exercise 
at all between pictures. He had to 
run in one film, Took his heart 
by surprise.” 


Condensed from the Sunday Express 
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Cagney clicked his fingers. 

“He went phhht,” he said. 
“ Just like that! Mighty important 
organ is the heart.” 

The beating rain echoed his 
words. 

Cagney, cooler and slightly less 
red, motioned to the pianist. She 
started playing again. Cagney 
danced thoughtfully, pulling at his 
six-week-old moustache—a stragg- 
ling, straw-coloured affair which 
completely disguised the familiar 
Cagney face. He grew it for his 
part * film called Shake Hands 
with The Devil—a story of the 
Irish troubles of 1921. 

In the strange world of show 
business few set-ups could be as 
strange as this. 

The film is to be made entirely 
in Ireland, in new studios built in 
the expectation of the birth of an 
Irish film industry. 

The script for the film and part 
of the money comes from an 
American company called Penne- 
baker Productions—which in fact 
is Marlon Brando. 

Cagney’s co-stars are Glynis 
Johns, Dana Wynter and Don 
Murray. The producer and 
director is Michael Anderson, who 
worked on Around the World in 
Eighty Days for Mike Todd. 

Cagney’s réle in Shake Hands 
with The Devil is that of a pro- 
fessor of surgery quietly dedicated 
to saving life during the day, 
fiercely dedicated to ending it with 
an I.R.A. gun at night. 

Cagney sat down beside me 
again, still pulling at the 
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CAME FROM CORK 
“RSH? Of course I'm Irish,” 
said James Cagney, his eye- 
brows shooting skywards. 

“The Cagneys came from 
Cork. So did the Sullivans, my 
father’s mother’s family. 

“My maternal grandmother 
was Mary Flynn, from Manor- 
hamilton, County Leitrim—she 
came to the States in the hungry 
forties.” 

Lord Kilbracken in the 
“ Daily Express ”. 
 Dstsintapuoutatstutetntatosnbstatuiatupmiate( 
moustache. I asked him whar made 
a star enduring. 

“Not working too much,” he 
said, “I know a guy who came 
up about eight years ago. He 
liked to work. He would finish on 
one good picture, then not know 
what to do with himself, so he’d 
go to work again. Anything just 
so he could work. 

“Inevitably the next picture 
wouldn’t be so good. The one 
after that would be worse, then 
he made bad ones. And then he 
wasn’t wanted any more. A lot of 
actors are like that today. They 
like to work. They get greedy. 
They like the money. Pretty soon 
no one likes them.” 

Cagney mopped his brow. “ The 
only row I ever had in the film 
business was when I thought I was 
working too much. Five, even six, 
films a year. That would have 
finished me if I'd have kept it up. 
Now it is one a year.” 
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At 53 Cagney has no need to 
keep on in the film business. He 
has mo contract with anyone. He 
finds subjects that please him, 
makes the film, then retires to a 
quiet life on the farm near New 
York. 

Away from a script he is utterly 
unlike the aggressive, woman- 
slapping gangster of his earlier 
films. It is his gentleness that has 
surprised everybody working with 
him for the first time, 

When he leads the conversation 
Cagney talks of his farm and his 


Four Rules for Living 


IRISH DIGEST 


yacht, and his love of the land. 
For a man brought up in one of 
the roughest, toughest parts of 
New York, he has some surprising 
attitudes. 

An example: “I ran a herd of 
dairy cattle. But I was subsidising 
it by working in films, and under- 
selling people who were producing 
milk for a living. I gave it up. 
It wasn’t cricket.” 

He motioned 
again. 

“Let’s try the jig. Pil get it 
right if I stay here all day.” 


to the pianist 


A 
WS 


WHEN my father was dying he said to me: “I’m afraid I’ve 
nothing to give you except four rules for living, and I 
believe they'll work for you because you are so much like 
me. These are the rules, for what they’re worth: 
“ First, never be afraid of what they say. They exist only 
in your fears. What you do is the only thing that counts. 


What they say means nothing. 


“ Second, the more you own, the more you are possessed. 
Keep free of material things and enjoy life as it comes. 
“ Third, take serious things lightly. Take light things seri- 


ously. 


“ Fourth, always laugh at yourself first, before others do. 
There is something ridiculous about every person. Don’t be 
afraid to admit your weaknesses and failures.” 

I don’t know how well I have used my father’s advice. But 
the more I see of men and women who inherited fortunes, the 
less anxious I am to trade my legacy for theirs. I would be 
a fool to do it. Mine is not in bondage to the stock market. 

E. MAxweELt in I Married the World 


What “ Aled” Him? 


WHEN you drink, you pay dear for it. My young brother was 
the only one who drank in my family. He died at mnety- 


one. 


Sligo centenarian 





Assuming he will one day be a Saint... 


Story of My Life. 


FRANCIS JOSEPH PHELAN, C.S.C. 


R a number of years now I 

have been sweating out the 
religious life on thc assumption 
that, if I work it right, I will some 
day be a saint. St. Francis of South 
Bend, perhaps. 1 have been work- 
ing, studying, and praying in 
accordance with the Holy Rule of 
my Order (the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross, whose mother house is 
at Notre Dame), but apparently I 
have not been trying hard enough, 
because as the years go by it be- 
comes more and more clear that, 
unless things pick up, I am not 
going to be a saint. 

Therefore, there will never be 
any biography of me. This is a 
pity, because I have been thinking 
up paragraphs for it, and chapter 
headings. It is am ancient practice 
of religious houses everywhere to 
have one of the members read 
aloud to the others at meals. 
Sometimes the reading is from the 
New Testament or from the early 
Fathers of the Church, but some- 
times it is from the lives of the 
saints, and these selections are the 
ones that cause me trouble. 

For years I have been listening 
to the reader as he drones out 
these biographies, saying to myself, 
“That would sound good,” or 
“That wouldn’t go at all,” and 


generally picking and choosing 
what would be best for my 
biography. Now, alas, it looks as 
if it might never be written, unless 
I get a move on. 

All this, I realise, is quite a 
severe fault in me, and I know a 
religious should not indulge in 
such thoughts, but the question of 
my biography has become a con- 
stant distraction, and although I 
have tried to stop thinking about 
it, I cannot, 


The great trouble is that every 
time I get a clear picture of my 
future biographer sitting at his 
desk putting things down the way 
they should be, a much stronger 
image comes along, blotting out the 
first. Sometimes it is the vision of 
the biographer suddenly being 
overcome with a wave of truth; at 
other times, it is the image of the 
Devil’s advocate at my canonisa- 
tion process, loudly blurting out 
things that should never be 
brought up. 

Nevertheless, everything I do 
and everything that happens to me 
I find myself putting mto words 
—into the traditional words of the 
saintly histories. For example, my 
moments of spiritual mortification. 
You see, there are quite a few 


Reprinted from The New Yorker. By permission; copyright 1958 The New 
Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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foods I don’t like. When some- 
thing like broccoli comes around 
the table, I always pass it by, and 
occasionally someone will remark 
on my abstemiousness. Inmmedi- 
ately, I see how it will be written 
up in the definitive work on my 
life. “ Blessed Francis,” the author 
will say, “was widely known for 
his sense of mortification. When- 
ever some delicacy was placed on 
the table, he would fold his arms 
chastely over his breast, look 
towards Heaven, and say ‘ No ’.” 

Then it occurs to me that this 
is such an atrocious lie that it will 
scarcely hold up under the scrutiny 
of later historians. I am overcome 
with fear, but my mind will not 
let the subject be. Fascinated, it 
insists on pushing on and on, until 
I see the grey-headed old scholar 
writing : 

“Blessed Francis would cer- 
tainly not have gone very far on 
the strength of his mortification. 
A list of the foods he turned up 
his nose at would, I am afraid, 
consume most of the pages of 
this little work. We are not here 
to discuss the man’s shortcom- 
ings; let us concentrate on what 
good there was in him.” 

My mind flees to safer subjects. 
But there are no safe subjects— 
really safe, I mean. A biographer 
can turn almost anything against 
you. Take, for example, my best 
quality, meekness. The way I see 
it, the biographer will do well to 
hit this hard and make a lot out 
of it, because, as we both know, 
he’s not going to get much more 
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to work with. He might begin by 
saying something like this: 

“ The virtue of meekness was 
Francis’s crowning glory. No 
matter how severely he was re- 
primanded, no matter how 
offensive the person who insulted 
him, Blessed Francis would take 
it all, with never more than a 
pained look on his face. This 
author has witnessed countless 
instances where the ordinary 
mortal might have been tempted 
to strike back, to hurl some in- 
sult over his shoulder as he 
strode from the room. Not 
Francis; he kept his temper 
bound with hoops of steel, and 
his inflexible will kept always 
under control the mighty fire 
that raged within him.” ; 


Now comes the redaction. I can 
just as easily see him putting down 
something like this: 

“To the casual observer, it 
might easily have seemed that 
Francis had mastered himself 
completely, for all agree that he 
never answered back. This is so 
notable in his character that his- 
torians are rather well united in 
the belief that either Francis 
was, in truth, one of the greatest 
practitioners of the virtue of 
meekness that this world has 
ever seen, or else it was but a 
mask, concealing a most horren- 
dous lack of fortitude.” 

Not all my qualities are so easy 
to reverse, however. My biographer 
will have a rough time proving that 
I am a sluggard: 





Sermons in Banknotes 


A NEw series of banknotes issued by the Swiss National 
Bank aims at bringing the Swiss people face to face 
with the realities of life—and death. 

According to a bank spokesman, the new currency was 
designed to illustrate the proper function of money. The 
series of banknotes includes: 

1. A fifty-franc note picturing the fruits of the harvest— 
“a symbol of the use of money to provide food for the 
preservation of life.” 

2. A 100-franc note which depicts St. Martin dividing 
his cloak with a beggar, symbolising the sharing of necessi- 
ties with others less fortunate. 

3. A 1,000-franc note showing the dance of death, with 
persons from all walks of life dancing with skeletons to 
music played by a ghostly fiddler. 

This last, according to the spokesman, is a reminder that 
death is the common fate of all, no matter how much money 
they have. 
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“Blessed Francis’s enemies 
would have us believe that he 


lived in a semicomatose state. 
They have it that he was never 
given a position of responsibility 
because of his forgetfulness and 
lack of serious attentiveness. 
Some even go so far as to say 
that he fell asleep every day at 
morning meditation, and never 
really woke up until he smelled 
food at the noon meal, while 
others would not stop there, but 
push this on to late at night. 
“An example of how falla- 
cious, and even deceitful, this 
detraction is can be found in 
Francis’s own words—that he 
never missed breakfast or dinner 
during his entire life. Yet even 
by the names that were applied 
to him—viz., dope, slow-poke— 
we see that his enemies were 


certainly not impressed by his 
mental acumen. This, however, 
must be discounted. 

““Everyone who knows any- 
thing at all about the spiritual 
life will know that those who 
have advanced farthest in it often 
are unaware of their surround- 
ings. Francis, we believe, had this 
quality to an extreme degree, 
and in all fairness we must con- 
clude that his stupor was due 
to spiritual activity, rather than 
to mental sloth.” 


At least, my man won’t have to 


strain when he gets on the subject 
of recreation : 


“Francis was an excellent 
community man. Alien to him 
was any aspect of the kill-joy, or 
of a ‘ holier-than-thou ’ attitude. 
Francis loved a good time as 
much as anybody, and had one 
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whenever he could. At these 
moments, he became extremely 
wide awake, helping others to 
the table where the refresh- 
ments were, and helping himself. 
We know from the great num- 
ber of times his superior had to 
call him down for this exuber- 
ant spirit that he had all the fire 
needed for true sanctity, would 
he but make use of it. 

“To judge by the repeated 
warnings he received, there is 
also some ground for believing 
that in this matter of recreation 
he had a most resilient attitude 
—truly a fine quality in anyone 
striving for perfection. For those 
admirers wishing to see Francis 
at his best, they can find no 
better place to observe him than 
the poolroom, the card table, or 
the bowling alley.” 

Something I hope my biographer 
either does a good job on or leaves 
alone is my sense of humour. I 
can’t help thinking that I have a 
fine sense of humour, but it is im- 
possible for me to show now what 
I mean. I mean I can no longer 
remember exactly some of the 
really clever things I’ve said. No, 
the more I think abort it, the more 
I am inclined to leave out the jokes 
entirely. Much as I like the idea 
of going down in history as one of 
those rare individuals who are able 
t6 combine sanctity with a fine 
sense of humour, there is too much 
at stake here. I would rather not 
take any chances. 

I said a while back that I had 
some chapter headings figured out. 
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The first chapter, about my in- 
fancy, I expect will be entitled 
simply “Chosen”. This chapter 
tells how, to all intents and pur- 
poses, I was just another dirty- 
faced kid, except for my all-con- 
suming desire to lead a crusade to 
the Holy Places. It would be nice 
if I could work in a shaft of light 
coming down through the heavens 
at my birth, but too many people 
know there wasn’t any, and that 
kills that. I have discreetly inquired 
whether there were any significant 
omens or events during my first 
days on earth, but there was noth- 
ing edifying. 

Chapter 2 is going to be called 
“The Years of Trial”. I’m not 
ashamed of this one at all. Most 
of my years have been years of 
trial; it’s been nothing but trouble 
all the way back, for as far as I 
can remember. 

Chapter 3 is another one I’m 
not embarrassed about: “ Wild 
Oats.” This concerns my early 
school days, and there is absolutely 
no need for the biographer to go 
making up stuff to move the story 
along. Actually, the more I think 
of it, the more I feel that it had 
better be the shortest chapter m 
the book. 

I’ve come to the conclusion that 
between the years of six and twelve 
nobody really looks very good; you 
can’t do much for a man, or a 
saint, by telling how many times 
a week he made an ass out of him- 
self in the classroom. Better just let 
Chapter 3 slide by with the usual 
stuff about Francis “ waxing 
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strong” and laying firm founda- 
tions for the struggle ahead, show- 
ing pronounced manly virtue, 
being admired and imitated by his 
playmates, defending small children 
from huge bullies, helping the 
pastor, and being extremely polite 
to the ladies of the Altar Society. 
This is the material a lot of people 
will buy the book for, and I want 
it to have quite a sale. 

But in all fairness I should let 
the reader in on the fact that I was 
the kind of kid who always played 
right field; if you know anything 
about baseball as played by child- 
ren, this will give you all you need 
to know about how far I still had 
to go at this time. 

Another chapter heading I am 
quite taken with is “ Out of the 
Frying Pan, Into the Fire ”. I don’t 
know yet what it will refer to, but 
I think maybe it would be good to 
split it up, and have one chapter 
called “Out of the Frying Pan” 
followed by one entitled “ Into the 
Fire ”. Actually, there should be no 
trouble finding subject matter for 
either of them, because, as I have 
indicated, this sort of thing is 
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pretty much the story of my life. 

Every spiritual biography ought 
to have one chapter called “ Not 
Long for This World”. It should 
be saved for that part of the book 
where the reader’s interest tends to 
flag. I know that even my most 
devoted reader’s taste can be cloyed 
by the constant repetition of facts 
about me. If, however, some hope 
is held out to him that I will die in 
the next chapter and he will be rid 
of me, the mere fact that he has 
paid for the book should be enough 
to make him continue reading. 

When I stop to think of the in- 
numerable obstacles in the way of 
my life’s dream, of all the things 
that can go wrong, I am inclined 
to grow faint. When I think of the 
petty jealousies that may intrude 
themselves upon it, the antago- 
nisms it will arouse, I am filled 
with fear. Then I feel sorry for the 
author, and even sorrier for myself. 
I reflect how much easier it would 
be just to lead a good life and be 
done with the whole thing. And— 
who knows?—I might do it. It 
would certainly make a good last 
chapter. 


A SUFFICIENT income is indispensable to the practice of 


virtue; and the man who will let any unselfish consider- 
ation stand between him and its attainment is a weakling, 


An Incomepoop ? 


a dupe and a predestined slave. 


BERNARD SHAW 


JN an Irish brewery recently a worker fell from a height of 
thirty feet into a vat and broke his pledge. 
Redemptorist Record 





Reject the avoidable handicaps and it will grow 
better every day 


The Secret of a 
Good Memory 


ROBERT J. LUMSDEN, B.A. 


Mest of us forget names be- 
cause we do not really want 
to remember them. Subconsciously 
we feel that we cannot be 
bothered; that it is an unimportant 
detail. 

By no means is it an insigni- 
ficant detail to the person con- 
cerned. He likes to hear his name 
repeated with respect. His heart 
warms to us, and we shall have 
taken the first step towards bet- 
ter relationships. 

If we bear this in mind we shall 
want to remember names—and 
that is a long way towards doing 


so. 

Children and students would 
make much speedier progress in 
their studies if they wanted to 
learn and remember. Instead, they 
spend much of their ‘ime and 
attention rebelling inwardly against 
the instruction they are receiving. 

This raises the question of in- 
terest. We are more likely to re- 
member facts if our interest ‘is 
aroused. 

Our emotions also play an im- 
portant part in the memory pro- 
cess. We have no difficulty in 


remembering details of incidents 
which happened years ago, if we 
were moved emotionally at the 
time. Every wife remembers the 
details of her wedding-day. Every 
man remembers details of events 
which brought him joy or fear. 

On the other hand, we tend to 
forget the things we think will be 
unpleasant, such as a dental 
appointment or a meeting with a 
boring person. 

Lastly, it is helpful to will to 
remember. We have difficulty in 
recalling much, merely because we 
have not determined to remember. 
Doubtless this was through lack 
of desire, interest and emotion. 

It is easier to remember some- 
thing that’s understood than some- 
thing that’s incomprehensible. 

Make sure that you have fol- 
lowed the reasoning processes and 
grasped the implications in the 
subject-matter to be memorised. 
To test yourself, describe it to an- 
other person. 

If it is a person’s name you 
wish to remember, take the 
trouble to find out how it is spelt. 
See it in your mind’s eye. 


Condensed from The Psychologist Magazine 
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Don’t be content merely with 


looking at what you wish to re- 
member. Read it aloud or get an- 
other to read it to you. Write it 
out. Draw diagrams, charts, or 
reproduce it pictorially in any 
way your ingenuity suggests. If 
possible, demonstrate it to your- 
self or others, using actions. 

Symonds, in his book Teach 
Yourself Personal Efficiency, speaks 
of movement and gesture as “ vital 
aids in memorising ”. 

The more senses by which the 
material enters the mind, the more 
easily you will recall it. Above all, 
aim at a thorough understanding. 

As you begin trusting your 
memory more, your confidence in 
it will grow as you find it im- 
proving. You will have set up a 
virtuous circle. 

You will be pleasantly surprised 
at the details you can remember. 
You will refrain from telling all 
and sundry that your memory is 
bad. That statement never has 
been true in fact. Your powers of 
recall have been as good as any- 
one’s. 

It would seem that memory 
works rather like a conveyor belt. 
It will bring up to the surface of 
the conscious mind any amount of 
material stored in the subcon- 
scious, provided that the indivi- 
dual items on the belt are touch- 
ing or connected, each with the 
one before it. 

We may liken the memory pro- 
cess to a bicycle chain, each link 
representing something to be re- 
membered. The secret of a good 
memory lies in the forging of 
these chains of association. 
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SEVEN KEY WORDS 
F to answer an examination 
question | need to. remember 
seven points, | can reduce them 
to seven key words. After that 
1! can take the initial letters— 
let us say AK DS OS M— 
and formulate some sentence, 
each word of which commences 
with these letters in turn. 
Thus | might devise the sen- 
tence: “All kangaroos desire 
sugar on Sunday mornings.” A 
sentence of this kind easily stays 
in the mind, and the initial let- 
ters will be sufficient to remind 
me of the key words. 
R. J. Lumsden 


————T————————h kh onHnHe 


Suppose you decided to do some 
shopping and wish to purchase 
envelopes, a bottle of insecticide, 
a ball of string, eight threepenny 
stamps, some butter and a bottle 
of sauce. 

You would be able to remem- 
ber such a strange assortment 
even after a heavy day at the office, 
provided you had first spent a few 
seconds making an imaginative 
chain composed of the articles. 

Imagine a packet of envelopes 
coming to you on a conveyor belt. 
It is not alone, however. In close 
proximity is the bottle of insecti- 
cide; in fact the neck of the bottle 
has been pushed beneath the 
band securing the envelopes. In 
imagination see some string wound 
round the bottle and as you trace 
it along you come to the parent 
ball. The space between the ball 
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of string and a packet of butter is 
bridged by a string of eight three- 
penny stamps, and leaning on the 
butter is a bottle of sauce. 

The more vivid, startling or un- 
usual you can make your picture, 
the more easily you will recall. 
For instance, in this last item, 
imagine the stopper has come off 
the bottle and the butter has been 
splashed with the sauce. Visualise 
the brown or red sauce actually 
running down the side of the pac- 
ket of butter. 

Now test yourself. What was 
the first object.coming to you on 
the conveyor belt? What was con- 
nected with it? Did that article 
have anything connected with it? 
See whether you can recall all six. 
Test yourself. again tomorrow 
morning when you wake. Ask 
someone to test you in thirty-six 
hours’ time. 

Similar techniques are to ima- 
gine items hanging on a string or 
piled upon each other in a crazy 
column. In all of them, the secret 
of success is to have the objects 
connected in some way. 

It is a help to introduce colour 
and movement and sometimes dis- 
tortion of size. The more bizarre 
your mental picture the better. 
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Use Mnemonics, another form 
of association. It consists of mem- 
orising a simple code word or sen- 
tence, allowing each letter or word 
to remind us of some item of the 
material required to be recalled. 

Get Rid of Handicaps. Certain 
states or conditions interfere with 
a clear impression being made in 
the first instance, or militate 
against the formation of associa- 
tions which are sufficiently strong. 

High among them we must 
place worry and fatigue. 

Dislike—either of the subject or 
the person connected with it— 
leads to boredom and lack of 
concentration. 

There is also our natural lazi- 
ness. John Steeksma calls it “the 
imp within ”. He refers to the per- 
verse whispers which rise in our 
minds demanding: 

“ What is the use of all this to 
me?” “Must I remember ail this 
detail? I shall be able to live quite 
happily without it.” 

Betrayed thus, the mind receives 
hazy impressions only, and recall 
in consequence is difficult or im- 
possible. 

Reject these handicaps and 
your memory will grow better 
every day. 


$ 


“J pDon’r seem to be getting any better, doctor. Should I 
pack up and go to a warmer climate?” 
“ Dear me, no. That’s just what I’m trying to prevent.” 


Hell Bent ? 


"THE beauty of the old-fashioned blacksmith was that when 
you brought him your horse to be shod he didn’t think 
of forty other things that ought to be done to it. 





The Spaniards worshipped him and he 
made a fortune. But then... 


O’ Hara—“ 


Prince of 


Bullfighters ” 


MAURA LAVERTY 


RINCE of matadors, idol of 

Spain for two hectic years, 
breaker of hearts and of bull-ring 
records, founder of a home for dis- 
abled veterans of the sanded arena 
—these are the glamorous associa- 
tions that cling to the name of 
Sean O’Hara. 

In 1772 O’Hara, a boy of six- 
teen, was sent by his Dublin 
parents to a seminary in Spain. 
The quiet austerity of the cloisters 
was, however, unsuited to a tem- 
perament that clamoured for ad- 
venture and excitement and after 
two years of study he left forever 
the peaceful world of books and 
meditation. He quickly found em- 
ployment as secretary to a Sala- 
manca wine merchant. 

Salamanca, however, was at best 
a dull place, and six months of life 
in this humdrum post were all that 
Sean could endure. He had an 
ardent enthusiasm for the sanded 
arena and, having scraped up an 
acquaintance with El Gallo (the 
Game Cock), one of the most 
famous bull-fighters of the period, 
he joined the great man’s en- 


tourage and travelled with him to 
Madrid for the bull-fighting season 
about to begin. 

As a mono-savio O’Hara was 
one of the humblest and most 
poorly paid of all the bull-fighter’s 
numerous attendants. It was he 
who helped the other members of 
the troop to don their heavy 
braided uniforms, led the blind- 
folded horses into the ring, helped 
to drag out the dead bull—he was 
general handyman. 

A step above him ranked the 
picadores, the armour-coated horse- 
men who mounted the doomed 
horses; above these the banderil- 
leros, whose duty it was to plunge 
the barbed banderillas into the 
snorting bull’s shoulders; next 
came the toreros, who with their 
brilliant capes “played” the bull 
until he was thoroughly roused. 

Lastly, and over all, El Gallo 
himself, who, besides holding the 
important office of matador, or 
killer, shared the work of the ban- 
derilleros and toreros. 

O’Hara was daring, supple, 
quick as lightning. His love of the 
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spectacular and the dangerous 
made him revel in the sport. 
Within four years of his first meet- 
ing with El Gallo, Sean had 
mounted every rung but one of the 
toreador’s ladder of success. He 
would have reached the topmost 
rung occupied by the matador had 
he possessed the “ butcher” 
instinct. 

There is a humane-killing clause 
in the laws of bull-fighting which 
demands that the bull shall be 
despatched with one swift, well- 
judged thrust of the sword. To his 
mortification, Sean’s hand always 
failed him at this point. 

At the age of twenty-six, though 
possessing every other attribute of 
a great bull-fighter, his inability to 
make a clean kill saw him still 
playing a secondary rdle as 
El Gallo’s assistant, and such a 
post, though fairly lucrative, is far 
removed from the fabulous earn- 
ings of the matador. 

If O’Hara did not meet with full 
success in the arena, this could not 
be said of his progress in the 
realms of love. From the moment 
he entered the ring wearing the gay 
costume that set off his physique to 
perfection, feminine hearts beat 
wildly in every part of the audi- 
torium. 

There was something in the 
glance of his eyes, something dare- 
devil in the way he adroitly 
whisked the glowing cape in the 
muzzle of the enraged bull, that 
left the senoritas with eyes for no 
one but el Irlandes. 

Manola Gomez, the apothecary’s 
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daughter, was strong-willed and 
lovely, and from the moment that 
Sean entered her father’s shop to 
have a gored arm dressed, she 
made up her mind that she would 
break down the famous bachelor’s 
defences, and become “le Senora 
Manola de Hara”. 

Playing on the fact that ambi- 
tion was Sean’s strongest charac- 
teristic, she swore to him that if he 
married her she would show him 
how he might overcome his great 
drawback in the arena and become 
the most renowned matador in 
Spain. She found him hard te 
convince, out she at length suc- 
ceeded, and they were married. 

Within a month of their wed- 
ding day, O’Hara’s name was 
blazoned throughout Spain as the 
greatest matador of all time. Con- 
tracts were showered on him, and 
people fought for the privilege of 
drawing his carriage when he drove 
in state to the arena. 

No matter where or when he 
fought, O’Hara never failed to 
effect an instantaneous and clean 
kill. He became known as the 
“ Prince of Bullfighters ” and be- 
fore he had been married two 
years, he had amassed a fortune. 

Due to the continuous round of 
engagements up and down the 
country, in addition to the inevit- 
able succession of fétes and ban- 
quets, Manola, neglected and 
lonely, began to believe that her 
husband intentionally avoided her 
company, and jealousy at length so 
overcame her that she resolved to 
take from him at a blow all the 
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fame and glory she had given him. 

She went to the President of the 
Bull Ring and laid her story before 
him. That evening, as he left the 
arena, O’Hara was arrested. The 
next evening he was taken before 
the Tribune and sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment “ for defraud- 
ing the Spanish public by killing 
115 bulls by means other than the 
sword prescribed by the rules of 
bull-fighting ” ! 

The whole humiliating story 
came out at the trial. From her 
father Manola had learned of a 
deadly Moorish poison, and this 
secret she had imparted to Sean, 
suggesting to him he should smear 
a little of it on his sword-tip 
before entering the arena. 

This O’Hara reluctantly agreed 
to do, after his sporting instincts 


had waged a bitter but losing 
battle with his ambition, and the 
Moorish poison, in producing the 


instantaneous death of the bull, 
had thus atoned for the matador’s 
lack of skill. 

“This arrest has come as a 
blessed relief to me,” Sean wrote 
to a friend in Salamanca, some 
time later. “I never knew one 
moment of real happiness during 
these two years of deception and 
trickery. I may never again hold 
up my head, nor look an honest 
bull-fighter in the face.” 

Long before the three years’ 
imprisonment came to an end, he 
had forgiven his more than repen- 
tant wife for her impulsive 
treachery. When he was released, 
they devoted the fortune amassed 
during Sean’s short-lived glory to 
the founding of a home for aged 
and disabled bull-fighters, and here 
they both laboured long enough to 
remove with their charity and 
goodness the stain that had 
threatened the name of O’Hara. 


\eey 


To Overcome Self-Pity 


To overcome self-pity, do not dwell upon your troubles and 
difficulties. Let your attitude be positive, not negative. 
Think about your powers, not about your problems. 
Thinking about our problems is one reason why we are 
so often ineffective in our efforts to live satisfying lives. 
Our limitations, our handicaps, our difficulties should be 
faced courageousiy and every effort be made to live affirm- 


atively. 


Generous to a Vault 


Joun H. Crowe 


A BURGLAR’S wife was badgering him for more money. 
“O.K., O.K., stop nagging!” he grumbled. “Ill get 
you some just as soon as the bank closes.” 








* Humour is where you find it 











Voice from the Void 

"THAT THERE ARE SOME ANCIENT 
places of worship in America 

may be deduced from a tale that 

was bestowed on me by a friend in 

Boston. 

A carpenter was mending the 
floor of one of the high-sided 
square pews in a New England 
church of the time of Queen Anne. 
There entered two tourist ladies of 
the sight-seeing type, whose pecu- 
liarities of behaviour (notably in 
foreign churches) Miss Ruth 
Draper collected and impaled on a 
very sharp pin for our instruction 
and entertainment. 

These, having explored the 
building to their satisfaction, con- 
sulted together as to the indis- 
pensable “ souvenir”. Their eagle 
glances swept the empty church 
and alighted upon a fine and very 
old Bible that was on the reading- 
desk. They told each other, hap- 
pily, that a leaf from this historic 
relic would be just right, and they 
were advancing upon the Bible, 
when the carpenter, concealed 
under the seat of the pew, shouted 
in a terrible voice, “ What the hell 
are you doin’ there?” 

The alarmed ladies, abandoning 
the proposed souvenir, rushed 
from the church. 

“T guess,” said the carpenter re- 


flectively, in subsequent narration, 
“I guess they thought it was the 
Voice of God!” 
E. @. SoMERVILLE, The States 
Through Irish Eyes (1931) 


“ Coldstreams—charge!” 


JN THE 1880s Most Rev. Dr. 

Croke, Archbishop of Cashel, 
received a cutting from a Roman 
journal under English influence, 
which contained the following 
paragraph under a scare-heading: 

“INSURRECTION IN IRELAND— 
Intelligence has been received of a 
serious outbreak in the county of 
Limerick. The insurgents occupy 
in force a stronghold known as 
Quinlan’s Castle. General Lord 
Clarina has been despatched to sit 
down before it with an army corps. 
A desperate resistance is threat- 
ened.” 

It was enclosed in a despatch 
from the Papal Secretary of State 
saying: “The Holy Father de- 
sires to be informed without delay, 
if it be true that the rebellion re- 
ferred to herein has broken out in 
Your Grace’s Archdiocese.” 

The rebellion story was, of 
course, grotesque. One of Mr. W. 
E. Forster’s most comical follies as 
Chief Secretary of Ireland was to 
despatch a battalion of the Cold- 
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stream Guards of England, by way UWI ——hh ZZ on nnhnH® 


of “striking terror”, to the scene 
of some evictions near Oola in the 
county of Limerick. 

In the backyard of one of the 
farmhouses to be evicted stood the 
ruins of an ancient castle, roofless 
and dismantled since the days of 
Cromwell. Some practical joker got 
it into Mr. Forster’s head that the 
castle was really a formidable affair, 
and that a considerable garrison 
was assembled there to resist the 
sheriff. 

I, as a journalist, happened to be 
present at the excruciating scene, 
when the Coldstream Guards were 
drawn out to storm the unfor- 
tunate ruins. It was one of the most 
solemn practical jokes in history. 
The battalion of giants, with shot- 
ted guns, approached the fortress 
in open order, and then, with a 
rush and a cheer, poured through 
the gaping breaches in the wails. 

The feat was received with an 
Homeric roar of laughter from the 
assembled crowds, who were in the 
secret. The crestfallen Guards 
found themselves in an empty ruin, 
under the open sky, without a liv- 
ing thing to encounter them except 
some jackdaws they disturbed in 
the ivy. 

The one practical result of the 
expedition was that Tim Quinlan, 
the poor tenant, who never before 
thought of describing his humble 
home as “ Quinlan’s Castle ”, ever 
afterwards bore that proud descrip- 
tion as his address. And it was this 
absurd rustic joke—the  sorest 
humiliation, perhaps, in the history 


“THE FROTHY FRESHENER ” 


JAmeS JOYCE'S encounter with 
Marcel Proust is recorded in 
“Our Friend James Joyce,” by 
Mary and Padraic Colum. 
“Ah, Monsieur Joyce. 
know the Princess——?” 
“ No, Monsieur.” 
“You know the 


aint” 


You 


Countess 


“ No, Monsieur.” 
“Then you know Madame 


ee 

“No, Monsieur.” After which 
conversation flagged. 

Another anecdote in the same 
book recalls that the author of 
“ Finnegans Wake "—who, it 
seems, could never believe that 
the prose of his later period 
could present any difficulty to 
any reader—once 
slogan for Guinness, and was 
disappointed that the proprie- 
tors preferred to stick to 
“ Guinness is good for you”. 

His particular contribution to 
the literature of sales promotion 
ran as follows: “My brandold 
Dublin lindub, the free, the 
froh, the frothy freshener.” 

“ The Bookseller ” 


invented a 


chloe 
of the Coldstream Guards—that 
enabled the whisperers in the 
alcoves of the Vatican to exhibit 
the Archbishop of Cashel as an in- 
surgent chief to an alarmed 
Propaganda. 

WILLIAM O'BRIEN, M.P, 

Recollections (1905) 
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“ Save Her, Doctor!” 
MY FrrIenD Dr. Ernest Harris 
had a curious experience on one 
occasion. He was staying at an 
hotel on the coast near Dublin and 
was called up at two o'clock one 
morning by the night porter who, 
knocking loudly at the bedroom 
door, awakened him and shouted: 
“ Doctor, doctor, you’re wanted at 
wanst, come at wanst for the love 
o Heaven. You’re wanted be 
forty-seven.” 

Dr. Harris donned some clothes 
and hastened to the door indicated. 
Here he found a lady whom he 
recognised as staying at the hotel, 
having met her and her daughter 
several times at the table d’héte. 
The younger lady was lying in bed, 
and the elder at once appealed to 
Dr. Harris, saying: “Oh, doctor, 
dector, what can be the matter 
with my poor darling?” Harris 
was much disconcerted, but being 
one of the most courteous of men, 
he replied: 

“Tm very sorry, but I reaily 
don’t know.” 

“You don’t know!” almost 
shrieked the distracted mother, 
while two chambermaids opened 
their eyes in astonishment at the 
idea of a doctor not being able at 
a glance to diagnose any ailment. 

“No,” replied Harris, suavely, 
“possibly she’s taken something 
that’s disagreed with her.” 

“Perhaps it’s poison!” wailed 
the mother. “ Save her, doctor, 
save her!” 

“Tm sorry I can’t do anything 


s 
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for her, madam,” said Dr. Harris. ' 

“Oh, don’t say that, doctor— 
don’t say that,” cried the lady, 
while over the patient’s face stole 
the semblance of a smile. 

“Calm yourself, dear lady,” said 
Harris, “ and send for a medical 
man; that is my advice.” 

“But you’re a doctor, are you 
not?” asked the lady, much sur- 
prised. 

“ Yes, I am,” replied Dr. Harris. 
“I’m a Doctor of Laws!” 

RAMSAY CoLLes, In Castle and 

Courthouse (1906) 


Ha! Ha! Ha! 


ENTERTAINMENT WAS RARE IN THE 

towns on the old Munster 
Circuit, and when the news came 
to the local Bar, stranded at 
Kanturk (Co. Cork) for the night, 
that there was a penny gaff in 
town, playing a melodrama, an 
eager throng of learned counsel was 
scon seen making their way into 
the building. 

The play was already proceed- 
ing: a critical moment had arrived, 
for the villain, a horrible-looking 
elderly man in a rusty coat, was 
explaining to the heroine that she 
was betrayed; for by this deed 
which he held in his hand all her 
property had passed under his con- 
trol, ha! ha! ha! And the beauti- 
ful maiden threw up her eyes to 
Heaven and wailed: “ What shall I 
do-00?” 

And, the age of miracles not 
being past, an answering voice, 
the voice of Edward Camillus 

















“ NOW what did I say?” 


Humour Variety 





Ronayne, rang through the build- 
ing uttering the unexpected advice: 
“ Object that the document is in- 
sufficiently stamped!” 
Maurice HEAty, K.C., The Old 
Munster Circuit 


Allows a Little Thievery 
“ONE MAN MAY STEAL A HORSE,” 
says the Irish proverb, “and 
another man daren’t look over the 
hedge.” Over and over again I 
have noticed how loath the peasant 
is to invoke the process of the law 
when injured by a neighbour: he 
has his own way of dealing with 
that kind of thing, his immemorial 


social sanctions that underrun and 
override the law of the land. 


I was talking about this to an 
Ulster friend of mine, a country- 
man, who told me that when he 
married he took his city-bred wife 
home to his cottage in the glen. 
That evening, hearing a noise in 
the farmyard, she looked out in the 
gathering dusk and saw a stranger 
with a donkey and cart helping 
himself furtively to a load of turf. 

“ Quick!” she shouted to her 
husband, “there’s a man in the 
yard stealing our turf,” and she 
opened the door to let the dog out. 

My friend stopped her. “ Keep 
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the dog in!” said he. “ Let’s see 
who it is first.” He looked. 
“Woman dear,” he said, “the 
shame that would be on us if you 
had let that dog out. We’d never 
have lived it down. Sure it’s only 
old Nick So-and-So, and he has 
been stealing from us all as long as 
I can remember.” 

“And did you do anything 
about it?” I asked him. 

“Nothing,” said he, “though I 
met him next day in a company 
of friends.” 

“And what did you say to 
him?” 

“ Oh, I just said to him: ‘ Nick, 
you were nearly being a neighbour 
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of mine last night.’ That was 
enough. He knew that I knew, and 
everybody knew.” 

So, you see, a peasant society, 
far from being rigid in its attitude 
to the wrongdoer, can be more 
elastic and tenient than most socie- 
ties. It does not segregate, ostra- 
cise, or outlaw him; it in-laws him, 
accepts him for what he is, keeps 
him in communion, saves his face, 
and in that way it contains and 
curtails his depredations. It allows 
him a little thievery in order to 
avoid a greater crime: a bad turn 
a day keeps murder away. 

W. R. Ropcers in The 
Listener 


ae. 


Six Mistakes of Life 


‘THERE are six mistakes of life that many of us make, accord- 


ing to a famous writer: — 


1. The delusion that individual advancement is made by 


crushing others down. 


2. The tendency to worry about things that cannot be 


changed or corrected. 


3. Insisting a thing is impossible because we, ourselves, 


cannot accomplish it. 


4. Attempting to compel other persons to live and believe 


as we do. 


5. Neglecting development and refinement by not acquir- 


ing the habit of reading. 


6. Refusing to set aside trivial preferences in order that 
important things may be accomplished. 


Tipperary Star 


HAVE you heard the one about the baby motor car which 
was so weak that it couldn’t back-fire—it only hic- 

coughed ? Trouble arose, however, when the driver was 

arrested for being sober in charge of a drunken car. 





Gaelic prejudice and Gallic realism 


I Like Pike—Why 
Don’t 


You ? 


NICOLE DE BEAUFORT 


AST summer I went fishing in 

Ireland and I caught a delicious 
pike of about two pounds. I was 
thrilled, I clapped my hands with 
joy, I was unashamedly demonstra- 
tive in my native French manner. 
I may even have said oh-la-la. 

But my enthusiasm was not 
shared by the Irish friends who 
had taken me fishing. In fact it was 
even worse: they thought I was 
excited because I had caught a fish. 
In fact I was excited because I had 
caught a pike. The misunderstand- 
ing was complete. 

Let me state it plainly. I had 
caught a pike, a fish highly 
esteemed in France, delicious and 
expensive. In the judgment of my 
Irish friends I had taken a coarse 
fish, disliked by the fisherman and 
destined, if it ever got as far as 
the kitchen, to be thrown out by 
the housewife. 

This violent conflict of views 
and taste has disturbed me. I have 
lost sleep over it. There is our 
problem: why do you in Ireland 
throw out to feed cats and dogs 
what we in France regard as a 
luxury food? 


I have tried to understand the 
Irish point of view. I, too, sub- 
scribe to the housewife’s slogan: 
“You do want the best, don’t 
you?”; but this goes too far. 

I have not got a pike-complex. 
I did not grow up with the pike. 
I never caught one before. In fact 
the only things I have ever done 
to a pike before are to cook and 
eat him—and that not too often, 
because it is a very expensive dish 
in France. 

The name of this fish in French 
is brochet. When I first heard Irish 
people talk with disdain of the 
pike, I thought that it was not the 
same fish. I even thought the dic- 
tionary might be wrong; it some- 
times is. But no, there was no 
comfort there. I know the worst 
now: the fish you throw away and 
the fish we don’t are the same. 

In Paris if you ask for pike, they 
will know what to do: you can 
have it in any good restaurant at 
1,000 francs a portion. In Dublin 
if you talk about pike, you will be 
directed to Herbert Street or the 
National Museum (Irish Antiqui- 
ties section). 


Condensed from Creation 
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Is this a question of taste? I 
doubt it. The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating. You cannot dislike 
the flavour of something you have 
never tasted. Yet all the Irish 
people I have met had such a dis- 
like for the pike that they had 
never tasted it! 

If not then a question of taste, 
may it perhaps be a question of 
principle? There may be some- 
thing here. I understand there are 
people in the West of Ireland who 
will not eat seals because, in some 
obscure way, they feel they are re- 
lated to them. But, on the other 
hand, I have a suspicion that the 
pike’s racial origins are suspect. He 
is not looked on as being of Gaelic 
blood: rather there lies over him 
the dark shadow of being an un- 
desirable English importation. 

In my sleepless nights, as 1 
wrestled with this problem, it has 
come home more and more to me 
that the pike is the victim of preju- 
dice. I have wondered if it is a 
case of judging the book by the 
cover, of failing to see sterling 
qualities under a rough exterior. 
Admittedly the pike is not a good- 
looker, but neither for that matter 
is the pig. You wear Limerick lace, 
but you eat Limerick ham. 

But the matter is graver still. 
The poor pike is not only an evil- 
looker; he is an evil-doer.as well. 
He feeds on rats and other nasty 
things. Yet it is not for that he is 
accursed among you. He does 
worse: he eats trout of all sizes 
and such salmon as he may. That, 
I feel sure, is the secret of his 
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bitter rejection. He just does not 
count. He is not a fish, but a 
destroyer of fish, for nature has 
been too bountiful to the Irish 
people. 

Par excellence, there is only one 
fish in Ireland—the salmon. The 
authentic Irish fisherman reserves 
the unqualified word fish for the 
king of fishes. The rest are only 
recognised by association, even the 
trout. A good day’s taking in the 
West of Ireland may be a fish and 
six trout. I do not need to tell you 
what the fish is. 

There is revealed the secret of 
Irish fastidiousness in regard to my 
friend the pike. The Irish in olden 
times may well have thought: if 
you can eat salmon why bother 
about anything else? But the olden 
days are gone, and salmon is twelve 
shillings a pound. That should 
help to break an  umreasoned 
prejudice. 

There is another consideration 
which I almost fear to express. The 
worst charge laid against the pike 
is that he preys on the aristocrats 
of Irish waters. It is true, he does 
eat a good many trout. But trout, 
the tdnaiste in the line of fish- 
succession of Ireland, is himself an 
unashamed and unrepentable can- 
nibal. 

With Gallic realism, then, I 
write to defend the pike. To the 
men of Ireland I say: catch more 
pike. To the women of Ireland I 
say: cook more pike. To the 
men, women and children of 
Ireland I say: eat more pike. 

The men may be reluctant to 
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catch pike, but the housewife 
should be happy to cook this excel- 
lent, cheap fish, because it is easy 
to clean and to cook. I will tell you 
how we cook the fish, or one of 
the ways we cook it, and I will tell 
you three of the sauces we prepare, 
one cold and two hot. 

The water for cooking we pre- 
pare first by putting salt, pepper, 
a few slices of carrot, thyme and 
bay leaf into cold water. In clean- 
ing the fish we leave on the head 
and tail, but we remove the scales 
with a knife: they come of easily. 
Cook the fish for about twenty 
minutes, on a slow simmer: do 
not allow the water to boil. Take 
out the fish and the skin will shed 
itself. Do not use a cloth. 

A hot sauce for use with the fish 
served hot is simply made. It con- 
sists of very hot butter, not burned, 
with chopped parsley and some 
drops of vinegar. 

And now two sauces for use 
with the fish served cold. First, 
sauce verte, a cold mayonnaise. 
Beat the yolk of one egg in a bowl 
with salt, pepper and mustard. Add 
very slowly salad oil, stirring 
slowly with a wooden spoon. When 
mayonnaise is thick, add a few 
drops of vinegar. Add oil to re- 
quirement for quantity. (If the 
sauce should curdle, beat the yolk 


of another egg, and put back the 
sauce to this, and it will uncurdle.) 
To the finished mayonnaise add a 
teaspoonful or more of spinach 
juice. This is best got by boiling a 
few leaves of spinach and straining 
off the juice. That is our sauce 
verte. 

The hot sauce for serving with 
cold pike we call la sauce 
béarnaise. Beat the yolk of an egg 
in a bowl which must be put into 
a saucepan of near-boiling water. 
Add salt, pepper and a very little 
vinegar. Stir with a wooden spoon, 
taking care not to allow to curdle. 
Gradually add butter, cut into 
small pieces: add up to require- 
ment for quantity. Cook slowly 
until the sauce is thick enough to 
coat the back of the spoon. Do not 
allow to cool, and especially do not 
re-heat. This hot sauce béarnaise 
is delicious. 

The cooking of the pike could 
not be more simple, but the pre- 
paration of the sauces is important. 
The sauces bring out the mild and 
delicate flavour of this fish. 

Finally, we usually serve the 
cold pike on a long dish, dressing 
with parsley, sliced lemon and 
egg and a heart of salad. 

That is all for the housewife. I 
am still worrying about the men, 
My appeal to them to catch more 
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pike may be asking too much, so 
I would make a suggestion. Let 
them find others to do their dirty 
work for them. There are a hun- 
dred thousand Frenchmen who sit 
patiently the year round on the 
banks of the pools and canals of 
France, who never seem to catch 
anything. 
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Eireann produce a brochure on 
brochets with the slogan: There 
may be oil by the ton in Algeria, 
but there are pike by the hundred- 
weight in Ireland. 

“The French are on the sea,” 
says the Shan Van Vocht. They 
have been on it long enough. They 
will definitely get here when they 


know about the pike. The pike of 
1959 will triumph where the pikes 
of 1798 failed. 


In France the right to fish for 
pike in good waters is reserved 
and costly. Let Bérd Failte 


Art of Doing Nothing 

Wuat can be said about the art of doing nothing, except 
that it is an art, an integral part of the zest for life, that it 

draws its greatest charm from alternation with sustained and 

strenuous employment, and that it cannot be taught? 

The prescription for it is just—to do nothing, one of the 
most difficult things in the world apparently for many people. 
Idlers cannot achieve the art; they are merely, as they 
foolishly say, killing time; your tramp is apparently a perfect 
practitioner of the art, but to him there is no virtue in it, 
since he knows nothing else. 

Life is made up of contrasts and compensations, and it is 
the busy man and woman who can, if they will, best practise 
the art of doing nothing. 

W. E. Sinnott 


Thistle Do! 

A Meatn farm worker, sent to cut thistles, was disgusted 
at finding them so big, and when he got back to the farm 

at night, and the farmer asked him how he had got on, he 

said: “ Got two down, and the rope’s on another ready for 

the morning.” 


E-VER hear the story of the plumber’s widow who buried his 
tools with him? 
The reason? So that he wouldn’t have to come back for 
them. 





FEW years ago the advice 

was: “ Brush your teeth twice 
a day; see your dentist twice a 
year.” 

Now we are told: “ Visit your 
dentist as often as he recommends, 
and brush your teeth after every 
meal. The morning-and-night rou- 
tine makes your mouth feel good, 
but doesn’t protect teeth against 
decay.” 

One of the things we have 
learned about tooth decay is that 
the intensity of its attack on the 
enamel surfaces of our teeth 
varies greatly among individuals. 

In other words, such variable 
factors as diet and mouth acidity 
have an important bearing on sus- 
ceptibility to tooth decay. The 
dentist considers these factors for 
the individual patient when he 
gives his advice as to when the 
next check-up should be. 

A sound, decay-resistant set of 
teeth today may be under fierce 
attack a week or a month from now 


“Brush your teeth twice a 
day ...” is no longer sound 
advice 


Here’s How 


to Save 


Your Teeth 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 





by mouth acids resulting from a 
change in diet, such as abnormal 
consumption of sugar. So, in spite 
of greater skill in detecting and 
treating cavities, your dentist con- 
tinues to recommend strongly the 
old standby cavity preventives 
that you can practise at home, such 
as brushing the teeth regularly 
after each meal, and using dental 
floss to clean out food particles 
that become wedged between the 
teeth. 

The most dangerous time for our 
teeth is the first half-hour after 
eating. There is a greater amount 
of acid present in the mouth than 
at any other time, and its assault 
on the protective enamel of the 
teeth reaches its greatest intensity 
within a few minutes after eating. 
This means that brushing the 
teeth immediately after each meal 
is a necessary part of good oral 
hygiene. 


Condensed from The Family Digest 
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If it is impossible to brush your 
teeth right after each meal, the 
very least you should settle for is 
rinsing the mouth out carefully 
with plain water or a mild salt 
solution. 

Another protective measure re- 
commended by many dentists is 
regular use of dental floss or dental 
tape to remove particles of food 
that become lodged between the 
teeth where the toothbrush can’t 
reach them. Bits of food that re- 
main between the teeth give rise to 
acids which drive the opening 
wedge for decay. 

Aside from the dentist, your 
toothbrush and dental floss are 
among the best defensive weapons 
you have against tooth decay, But 
the amount of protection they give 


you depends to a great extent on 
your mastery of the simple tech- 


niques required to use them 
effectively. 

First, the toothbrush. The 
American Dental Association re- 
commends a flat brushing surface 
with firm bristles arranged in two 
or three rows, with six tufts of 
bristles in each row. Preferably, 
each person should own two 
brushes and use them alternately 
so they will have plenty of time to 
dry out between brushings. It is 
also wise to keep your brush out 
of contact with those of other 
members of the household. 

In using the toothbrush, brush 
the lower teeth with an upward 
motion, and the upper teeth with a 
downward motion. An easy way to 
remember this is to keep in mind 
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that you should brush the teeth in 
the same direction in which they 
grow—away from the gums. 

Except for the biting surfaces, 
which you cover with a backward 
and forward motion, you can 
accomplish little by just scrubbing 
back and forth. By using the 
upward and downward motion 
with firm pressure on the brush, 
you get the bristles in between the 
teeth as far as possible. 

A good plan to follow while 
brushing the teeth is to begin with 
the upper right side of the mouth 
and work your way around the 
outer and inner surfaces to the 
upper left. Then begin again with 
the lower right and work around 
to the lower left. By using a 
system like this you will be sure 
not to miss any part of your teeth. 

In using dental floss, the best 
method is to pull about twelve or 
fourteen inches of floss from the 
container—enough to wrap the 
ends around the first two fingers of 
each hand. With floss held taut, 
leaving a small span between the 
fingers to do the cleaning, draw the 
floss gently but firmly into each of 
the spaces between the teeth. Move 
it carefully back and forth a few 
times, using the thumbs to reach 
the upper teeth and forefingers to 
guide the floss between the lowers. 

Be careful not to snap the floss 
up or down between the teeth with 
too much force, but draw it 
through slowly with a gentle back 
and forth motidn. You may be sur- 
prised at the food particles you'll 
remove. 
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Toothbrush, dentifrice and den- 
tal floss—those are your external 
weapons in the fight against tooth 
decay. But there aiso is an internal 
way to protect your teeth. 

Watch your diet, particularly 
your sweet tooth! On this score, 
perhaps the recent report by Dr. 
James H. Shaw of Harvard's 
School of Dental Medicine speaks 
most effectively. Dr. Shaw and his 
assistants worked for more than 
ten years with cages full of white 
rats and cotton rats, with sugar- 
rich and sugar-free food, with test- 
tubes and dissecting boards. The 
two-fold aim: to find out how 
certain sugars promote tooth decay, 
then to find a way to forestall it. 
Anyone who wants to hold on to 
his or her teeth as long as possibie 
should take the following conclu- 
sions by Dr. Shaw seriously: 

Tooth decay is caused only by 
food remaining in the mouth— 
proved by feeding rats through 
stomach tubes. Even sugar, fed 
this way, causes no decay. Sugar, 
in solution, causes little decay: 
granulated sugar causes much 
more, 


Dum Spire-o Spero! 


Of the various kinds of sugar, 
fructose (from most fruit), glucose 
(from grapes and starch foods), 
sucrose (table sugar from cane or 
beets), lactose (from milk) and 
maltose (from beer) are all precipi- 
tators of decay. So is a high-starch 
diet, even when relatively low in 
sugar. It does no good to substitute 
raw for refined sugar; but black- 
strap molasses causes a marked re- 
duction in cavities. 

Saliva is a good tooth protector. 
Removal of successive salivary 
glands gave a progressive increase 
in decay. 

Penicillin and chlortetracycline 
(Aureomycin) are effective anti- 
decay agents, as are urea and di- 
basic ammonium carbonate; other 
antibiotics and chemicals tested 
(among them, many of those now 
commonly blended into  tooth- 
pastes) do little or no good. 

Dr. Shaw’s main conclusion: 
“We should cut down on our 
sugar consumption, particularly 
candy. We should be careful about 
sugar in forms that remain in the 
mouth because of their physical 


properties.” 


Two Belfast schoolboys were looking up at a steeplejack 
repairing a tall church spire. 
“ Aw, come on,” said one of them. “ What’s the good of 


stayin’ here?” 


“ Can’t ye hould on for a wee while,” said the other. “ He 


»” 
! 


might fall yet 


L, R. 


(CHEMISTS are overworked these days. They say their life is 
just sheer druggery. 
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Are a cow’s horns behind 
her ears or before them ? 


My Last 


Day as a 


Teacher 


SEAN CRAWFORD 


COW nh nhhmmnne@ 


N Monday morning, September 
2nd, 1957, I stepped on to the 
Ulster Transport Authority bus, 
which was parked right opposite 
my door in The Square, Warren- 
point. The bus left at 8.20 a.m. 
“‘on the dot.” There was on board 
a mere handful of passengers and, 
it being “blue Monday”, they 
were very subdued looking. 
Sighingly and detached in the 
studied stoi=sm of a man “edging” 
on sixty-nine years, I wondered 
what kind of a school it was going 
to be. Likely enough, my re-entry 
into Tir-na-nOg, that mysterious 
land of the carefree young, would 
cause some embarrassing merri- 
ment. 
Now, if I had been a fine up- 
standing young fellow, it would, I 
reasoned, make all the difference 


in the world. The Ministry of 
Education had classified me as a 
locum tenens, a Latinism that I 
usually associate with doctors. I 
definitely thought I was simply a 
substitute. What do words mean 
anyhow? “ You may call a drun- 
kard a dipsomaniac,” said hot- 
Gospeller Billy Sunday, “ but he'll 
go to hell just the same.” 

We arrived on that glorious 
morn at Star of the Sea School, 
Lisnacree, having crossed the 
Causey Water into the Kingdom 
of Mourne—kindly Mourne. God 
send it would be kindly to me 
after over half a century teaching 
(and learning) in the hard school 
of life. 

The Kingdom of Mourne is 
about the size of the miniature 
republic of Andorra, but it 
goes one better than mountainy 
Andorra, for the Mountains of 
Mourne sweep down to the sea, 
and Star of the Sea lies at the foot 
of Knockchree and looks out at the 
silvery waters of the Irish Sea and 
the portals of harp-shaped Carling- 
ford Lough. 

Right across the narrow sea near 
Norman Greencastle stands the 
derelict port of Greenore. Soon it 
will be a more definite ruin than 
even King John’s Castle in neigh- 
bouring Carlingford. So Star of the 
Sea School looks right across the 
Border—and, mind you, living on 
a frontier is at times interesting. 

The school consisted of two long 
rooms. It was white-walled and its 
fenestration was naively Victorian. 
Each high gable-end had a long 
window with a fanlight top. What 
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really delighted me most was the 
décor of the classroom in which I 
was to teach. The walls were 
lavishly adorned with unframed 
drawings and paintings executed 
by the scholars themselves. They 
had a genuine passion for art in 
that school. They loved to be given 
a little poem and asked to illus- 
trate it. At Christmas they made 
their own festal cards. To my deep 
joy, there was a sweet-toned piano 
in the infant room. 


The children looked at me won- 
deringly as I stepped up the three 
stone steps into the school. I have 
never seen such beautiful-looking 
youngsters in my whole teaching 
career. They really equated the 
loveliness of their enchanting 


homeland. My principal came in, 
accompanied by the lady teacher. 


They smiled 
warmly. 

Every Friday afternoor. from two 
o'clock till three we had Irish 
dancing. The lissom ash-tree just 
outside the classroom window 
would nod its head approvingly 
and rhythmically as the salt-tanged 
wind blew in from the Irish Sea. 
Those happy children danced to 
the strains of The Spanish Lady, 
followed by The Rakes of Mallow, 
a considered musical facetiousness 
on the part of the pianist. Even 
the mistress would dance with the 
pupils, so happy were the relations 
between the scholars and their 
teachers. 

We used to sit at a long table 
during dinner-hour, and I always 
remember that “break” with 


and greeted me 


pleasure. The children placed little 
plastic table-coverings on their 
desks and sat down to eat their 
meal, which was brought from a 
school canteen in Kilkeel. The 
food was well-cooked and varied. 
The dessert was just as good as 
one would get in a “ four-star ” 
hotel. 

Our many visitors included the 
postman, the doctor, the nurse, the 
dentician, the dentist’s lady assis- 
tant, the senior inspector, the dis- 
trict inspector, the architect, a lady 
from the Folklore Society, and a 
friendly old man from the hills 
who called to see me and gave me 
much of the fascinating history of 
this district whose beauty is as rich 
and enthralling as its noble past. 
The Ministry also sent us one of 
their big-shots, the head of the 
dental department, accompanied by 
the dental officer for that part of 
the country. The travelling dentist 
had a caravan and the children 
went daily up the road to get their 
teeth attended to. One day a young 
farmer’s boy called and asked me 
if I could let out a lad at two 
o’clock to help at potato-gathering. 
He was so really innocent about 
it I, somehow, warmed to him. I 
always feel happier with children 
and artless folk than with the 
cognoscenti. 


The curate also called; likewise 
our manager, who asked me if a 
cow’s horns were before her ears 
or vice versa. The children laughed 
heartily at my inability to answer 
this simple question. 

Christmas came along and | 
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looked forward to the school party, 
which they assured me was going 
to be wonderful. We learned a de- 
lightful Flemish carol and a 
Christmas spiritual called Mary’s 
Little Boy Child. tf ever I saw 
happiness in children’s faces it was 
in that little school. The day for 
closing soon came and both rooms 
were tastefully decorated with 
holly, laurels and ivy. 

Coloured balloons were part of 
the scheme and als a lavishly 
adorned Christmas tree bejewelled 
with tiny red, green, topaz and 
blue electric lights. Tinsel of 
silver-foil gleamed in the lights. 
The lady teacher had made a little 
crib for the infants and it was lit 
with a golden star. On vacation 
day the pupils came dressed “ in 
their very best.” I couldn’t take 
my eyes off them. We had a party 
that, like O’Rourke’s feast, was 
“remembered by those who were 
there and those who were not.” 

My last day as a teacher can 
never be forgotten. I was seated at 
the long table, close to the 
“torching ” coal fire whose fender 
is a fixed one of grey Mourne 
granite. Suddenly the door of the 
infant room opened and in walked 
one of the senior girl pupils carry- 
ing a brown-papered parcel. It was 
a birthday gift to me who had only 
been in the school a few months! 
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It contained a most valuable 
picture of Fabiola by J. J. Henner. 

The girl—dressed in the tra- 
ditional colours of Christmas, red 
and green—made a little im- 
promptu speech of goodwill as she 
handed me the picture in its gilded 
frame. She was as good-looking as 
Fabiola herself. They all sang 
Happy Birthday To You and the 
curate (a fine singer) led them. It 
was truly the greatest and most 
affecting surprise of my whole life. 

Then they made me cut my iced 
birthday cake. As I was sixty-nine 
years old it would certainly have 
required a dynamo to illustrate it 
in terms of candle-power, but it 
had many little coloured tapes just 
the same. When all was over, a 
whistle was heard outside. It was 
the “ dinner man”, but I, for one, 
could not eat any more. 

Laden with gifts from the 
children, I left Star of the Sea and, 
with tears in my eyes, got on my 
bus. The children came to the gate 
to say good-bye. 

On the back of my picture, 
written in exquisite script, are 
these words: “On leisse un peu 
de soi-méme dans tous lieux”— 
“One leaves a little of oneself in 
all places.” I, for one, know that I 
have left all of my heart in Star of 
the Sea, the last of all the schools 
wherein I have taught. 


Notice in a West of Ireland hotel bathroom: For Baths 
Please Wring the Chambermaid. 


Just to give you an idea of the unemployment situation: 
Man has twelve billion brain cells. 





Nobody would lift a finger against the wee people.... 


The Fairies Who Started 
a Strike 


REX GRIZELL 


HE town of Belmullet lies in 

. the most remote corner of the 
most barren county in all Ireland, 
the County Mayo. 

In this weather-torn district, 
where the land yields nothing 
without a bitter struggle, where bad 
luck with a crop, or a cow going 
dry, can bring a family near to 
starvation, the old Irish language 
never died out. It survives as a 
mother tongue, spoken for prefe- 
rence by entire villages. 

With it survive old beliefs, old 
traditions, fear-haunted words for 
creatures of the night—banshees, 
pookas, cluricaunes, leprechauns, 
merrows, fear darrigs, and headless 
dallahans, All of them like to 
amuse themselves turning milk 
sour, laming horses and donkeys, 
making cows barren and defying 
the machine age by puncturing bi- 
cycle tyres or overturning the occa- 
sional tractor. 

Last April twenty workmen em- 
ployed by the Irish Land Com- 
mission were putting up fences be- 
tween smallholdings at Toorglas, 
which is three miles farther away 
than Belmullet. In charge of the 


gang was Tony Walshe, blond, 
weatherbeaten, six foot two inches 
and fourteen stone of bone and 
muscle. The work was directed by 
Land Commission Supervisor 
Anthony Mannion, sharp-faced, 
eleven stone of civic dignity. 

The fences consisted of sods cut 
from the edges of the fields and 
piled up into an earth wall, leaving 
a channel on either side to help to 
drain off the constant rain. Work 
was going with a swing, and an 
occasional swig in the lee of the 
fence, until the men came to 
Michael Shevlin’s twenty acres and 
the boundary separating it from 
land belonging to Martin Shevlin. 

The Land Commission, follow- 
ing their usual practice, had en- 
gaged local labour to do the job, 
men who knew the district 
thoroughly. Irish farmers had been 
found to be touchy when a gang 
of strange men came to alter the 
positions of fences. The Land 
Commission’s device had worked 
well in other parts of Ireland. 

The workmen were not unduly 
disturbed when they looked down 
the line of the proposed fence and 


Condensed from Fohn Bull 
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saw that it would cut through a 
grass-grown mound of boulders 
and stony rubble. They did not 
anticipate any difficulty because, 
being local men, they did not see 
a stony mound, they saw a ratheen, 
a fairy palace. Since they all knew 
that that particular place belonged 
to the fairies, and since it was well 
known that to interfere with such 
a place might bring early death, 
they took it for granted that the 
fence would go round it. 

Not until Walshe had made it 
quite clear that Mannion meant 
the fence to go straight through 
the fairy palace did the workmen 
form the opinion that a wild deci- 
sion had been made. “It’s a mis- 
take, for sure,” said one. “ A man 


would have to be roaring drunk to 
thing,” 


think of such a said 
another. “ We’ll not do it,” was the 
general opinion, Picks and spades 
were downed. 

Walshe found it hard to disagree 
with them. His own father was on 
terms of fairly close acquaintance 
with the fairies, and had often 
stressed the necessity of a good 
neighbour policy towards them. 

As a boy, old Peter Walshe had 
known Michael Shevlin’s grand- 
father, and had often heard him 
tell how his father, cutting a field 
of oats one evening after returning 
from a wedding celebration, had 
been stricken with a sudden 
mysterious paralysis. Unable to lift 
a finger, he had watched as thirty 
or forty fairies appeared about 
him and got on with the job. They 
all wore striped coats and were 
about four feet tall, the tallest 
about four feet ten. In the morn- 
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ing there was not a stalk of oats 
left standing in the field, all had 
been cut and neatly stooked. 

Peter Walshe had often ex- 
plained that the fairies had done 
this because the man concerned 
was a “good neighbour” who 
always left his cow out at night so 
that the fairies could get a sup of 
milk, and didn’t mind if the pota- 
toes disappeared faster than he 
could eat them. “If you interfere 
with the little people, then look 
out,” he would say, stabbing the 
air fiercely with his old pipe. 


What had happened to the man 
who took stones from the fairy 
palace to build a wall of his house? 
one of the workmen demanded of 
his colleagues, who all knew the 
answers backwards. Next morning 
he found the wall had fallen down. 
He built it up again. 

Next-morning the stones were 
down again. The man persisted, 
and eventually built his house. But 
“Sure, he’d hardly the time to 
warm a chair in the place before 
he was taken away wrong in the 
head, and soon as dead as any 
stone.” 

On the other hand, the only in- 
fallible way to cure a sick cow, 
according to old Peter Walshe, was 
to take some stones from the fairy 
palace, put them in water, and give 
the cow a drink. It was all very 
confusing, but the best conclusion 
seemed to be that until the thing 
had been discussed, it would be 
safer to stop work. Walshe decided 
to ask Mannion’s advice. 

When he arrived Mannion ex- 
plained to the ‘men that in his 
opinion the fairy fort was nothing 





AS THE SPANIARDS SEE IT 


S a leprechaun an Irish version of the duende or is a duende a 

Spanish-type leprechaun? 

In the folklore of Jerez de la Frontera, Spain, the duende is a 
small roguish creature with decidedly mischievous tendencies, pre- 
cisely the characteristics of Ireland's “ wee folk”. In the wine ware- 
houses of Jerez, it is the custom to set out a glass of sherry at 
night with a tiny ladder leaned against it for the convenience of 
the duendes. It is argued that drinking the sherry will be more 
attractive than doing mischief. 

In Jerez, the good people will also argue that the leprechauns of 
Ireland are all of Spanish descent. They recount that in 350 B.C. 
three red-headed Spanish brothers (accompanied by a retinue of 
duendes) went to Ireland and settled among the natives, then 
known as Firbolgs. One of these brothers was called Hiber, hence 
Hibernia. 

Further Spaniards made their homes in Ireland in 1588, after a 
sea battle Sir Francis Drake fought with an Armada of 132 vessels. 
These Spanish sailors and soldiers naturally brought their personal 


duendes. 


Another school of thought holds that the duendes went to 
Ireland to become leprechauns' during the centuries of extensive 
commerce “ between the land of fish and the land of wines”. 


Stuart Little in the “ St. 


Louis Post-Dispatch ” (U.S.A.) 
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more than an ancient burial 
ground, and had nothing what- 
ever to do with fairies. When he 
realised that he was making an un- 
favourable impression, Mannion 
offered free pints of beer for will- 
ing workers. But the workmen de- 
clared that their lives were worth 
more than a few free pints of beer. 

Next Mannion suggested that a 
barbed-wire fence strung on con- 
crete posts should be put across the 
ratheen instead of an earth wall. 
There would be no disturbance of 
the fairy palace apart from the 
sockets for the posts. The work- 
men agreed that the holes, once 
filled in, would probably be not 
much inconvenience, but they 
thought the fence would be a 


“terrible nuisance to the fairies ”. 
In the face of this unshakable 
resistance Mannion became \in- 
spired. He got in touch with the 
two oldest men in the district. “ All 
I want you to do,” Mannion said, 
“is to dig five holes for concrete 
posts to take the barbed wire.” His 
theovy was that they did not have 
enough years left to fear the 
vengeance of the fairies. 

The two old men, one ninety- 
seven and the other nine-five, held 
a different view. Life, said the 
spokesman, was as sweet as the 
fairy music they often heard com- 
ing from the ratheen. They inten- 
ded to hang on. 

The point of view of the work- 
men and of the old men was readily 
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appreciated in the district. Why, 
on Martin Shevlin’s land, not 200 
yards from the fairy palace in 
question, there was another rath, 
where it was well known you could 
hear the fairy music on most fine 
nights, and every second Novem- 
ber’s night for certain. 

Martin Shevlin, blue-eyed, 
sandy-haired, a carpenter as well 
as a farmer, boldly declared: “I’m 
not superstitious myself, but the 
thing is it’d be unlucky to interfere 
with the fairy fort.” Shevlin does 
not believe in fairies, and has never 
heard any music, but knows a man 
who heard the fiddling and the 
fluting so loud in front of him as 
he cycled home one night that he 
fell off his bike in surprise. 

For several days and nights the 


burly farmers re-astonished each 
other in Belmullet’s pubs with 
tales of first-hand experiences with 


the fairies. Information received 
from the National Museum in 
Dublin that “so-called fairy forts 
are simply the remains of ancient 
Irish farmsteads dating back be- 
tween 1,000 and 3,000 years ” was 
quickly dismissed. In Dublin they 
had “ mouldy old books ”, in Bel- 
mullet they had the facts. 

Another report which filtered 
back received much more atten- 
tion. Mr. Erskine Childers, the 
Minister for Lands, it was rum- 
oured, was to put the case before 
de Valera’s pre-budget Cabinet 
meeting, and to seek their guid- 
ance. The Prime Minister, the re- 
port said, would decide whether 
his Cabinet believed in fairies, or 
whether to punish the Land Com- 
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mission workmen because they did. 

In Belmullet there was little 
doubt about what the result would 
be. It was obvious, and even if it 
wasn’t obvious, there was an addi- 
tional argument that might be just 
solid enough to weigh the balance. 
Dismissal of the men would involve 
officialdom in disputes with a union 
30,000 strong. 

And, of course, the locals were 
right. Soon after it was learned 
that a satisfactory solution had 
been found. Suddenly, the storm 
over the fairies was as if it had 
never been. Conversation turned 
to more routine subjects. 


A few tourists who happened to 
be as near to Belmullet as anyone 
ever gets without actually going 
there, that is, half a day’s drive 
away, braved the journey to satisfy 
their curiosity. They asked timid 
questions about the “ fairy strike.” 

“ Sure, there mever was such a 
thing at all.” “ Us believe in fairies, 
nonsense, nonsense.” “ Ye’re inter- 
ested in folklore did ye say? Well, 
now, in a field a stone’s throw from 
here lie buried the three children 
of Lir, who were turned into 
swans by their wicked stepmother, 
and roamed the earth for 900 
years. Codology, it’s all codology.” 

Bemused and disappointed, the 
tourists went away. None thought 
it worth while to jolt three miles 
over the rutted road to Toorglas 
to look for the fairy palace. If any- 
one had, he would have clearly 
seen the earth wall forming the 
boundary, with a curious break a 
third of the way along where eight 
concrete posts carrying five strands 
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of wire form a neat semi-circle 
round the boundaries of the fairy 
palace. 

The fairies can still move about 
it unhindered. On a clear night, 
when they are not too busy with 
music practice, or cutting oats, or 
dealing with bad neighbours, no 
earth wall blocks their view across 


ue 
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Keeping It Clean 


the moonlit sea to the dark hills of 
Achill Island. 

In Belmullet all is as it was. 
Michael Shevlin’s cows spend the 
nights out and are still giving milk, 
and at the cattle fair prices have 
never been so good. Fairies don’t 
care what you say about them. It’s 
interference they dislike. 


‘THE owner of the Donegal seaside estate was a very fussy 
man. He wanted everything to be spick and span. There 
wasn’t a leaf or a blade of grass out of place anywhere in 


the grounds. 


One day he had a guest and they went out for a stroll. The 
guest lit a cigar and threw the match on the lawn. 
“T wouldn’t do that,” said the host. “ It’s things like that 


that make the place untidy.” 


So the guest picked up the 


burnt match and put it in his pocket. 

A little while later the guest excused himself, walked 
down the drive and disappeared for about fifteen minutes. 
When he came back the host asked him where he had been. 

“ Oh, I just went down to spit in the bay.” 


How It’s Done 


ou can make more friends in two months by becoming 
interested in other people than you can in two years by 
trying to get other people interested in you. 


A “Grave” Mistake 


"THEY say that it happened during Horse Show Week. 
Lord Dash, over in Dublin from Mayfair, picked up a 


*phone in the H 


Hotel, and, having got a number, said: 


“ Hello! Hello! I say, I want you to reserve a box for two 


for tomorrow night.” 


“ Sorry, sir,” said an answering voice, “ we only do boxes 


for one.” 


“Heavens!” exclaimed Lord Dash. “ What on earth do 
you mean? Aren’t you the G——— Theatre?” 
“Oh no, sir, ’m M—— the undertaker!” 


Insh Catholic 











WELL, SEEING’S BELIEVING—— 


A SALESMAN stopped at a small hotel seeking accommoda- 
tion for the night. He was told by the receptionist that 
the place was full; there was not a single room to be had. The 
salesman was insistent. He had to have a night’s lodging and 
explained that he was leaving early the following morning. 
The receptionist was anxious to oblige, but told him the 
only thing he could possibly do would be to place a settee- 
bed in the room of one Colonel O’Hare-O’Hara, a permanent 
guest. 

As a last resort, the salesman accepted this and told the 
receptionist to call him early the next morning. The colonel 
was a sound sleeper and the salesman slipped into the room 
without disturbing him. 

The following morning came the early call and the sales- 
man jumped up, dressed, and descended by the lift. The 
lift-boy greeted him with, “ Good-morning, Colonel O’Hare- 
O’Hara.” 

This did not seem to trouble the half-awake salesman, 
but he was rather surprised when the bellboy downstairs took 
his case anid said: “ Leaving us, Colonel O’Hare-O’Hara?” 
And as the receptionist thanked him for payment of his bill, 
he, too, referred to him as Colonel O’Hare-O’Hara. 

When the salesman entered a taxi-cab, the driver queried : 
“To the station, Colonel O’Hare-O’Hara?” 

By this time the salesman was dumbfounded. He leaned 
over the front seat and stared into the rear-vision mirror. 
Upon seeing his reflection he screamed: “ Heavens above! 
They woke up the wrong man!” 


OR IS IT? 


[Purine Army manceuvres in County Wicklow a lady 

approached a bridge and was about to cross it when a 
sentry stopped her and said: “ Sorry, ma’am, but this bridge 
has been demolished. You can’t cross here.” 

The lady looked astonished, since the bridge seemed as 
solid as ever. However, she turned away and presently en- 
countered another sentry. 

“Young man,” she said, “do you know of any good 
reason why I shouldn’t cross that bridge?” 

“ Sorry, ma’am,” said the soldier, “1 can’t tell you a thing 
—lI’ve been dead for three days.” 











TALES OF THE THIRTY-TWO COUNTIES 


VOVYU 


Munster 


Rats Don’t 
Thrive on 


Tory Island 


[7 1S WELL KNOWN THAT RATS DO 

not live on Tory Island—a fact 
which tradition attributes to St. 
Columcille’s banishment of them 
long ago. 

Frequently when wreckage has 
been cast ashore the rats aboard 
have been observed to go back into 
the sea rather than be brought on 
the island. On a number of occa- 
sions, too, when rats were brought 
on the island for experiment, they 
died soon. 

Beside the old oratory on the 
island is the “ Nun’s Grave”, sup- 
posed to be the grave of the 
daughter of a king of Norway. 
From a mound here “Tory clay” 
is gathered. It is supposed to have 
the virtue of banishing rats from 
any house in which it is kept. 


Harry P. SWAN, M.R.LA., High- 
lights of the Donegal High- 
lands (Carter Publications, 
Belfast. 15s.) 


Connacht Leinster 


Tyrone 

R. ROBERT HYDE, A FARMER FROM 

Central Ohio, U.S.A., has ended 
a search in County Tyrone for the 
home from which his grandfather 
and grandmother, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Fulton, emigrated with their 
family of three children in 1836. 

His quest was unsuccessful, but 
one link with those early days still 
remains and is a prized possession 
of Mr. Hyde’s relatives in the 
States. It is a musket which was 
given to his great-grandfather, 
Thomas Fulton, in 1776 by Colonel 
Cole Hamilton of Beltrim Castle, 
Gortin, County Tyrone, who was 
then engaged in raising a company 
of volunteers on his estate. 

When the threatened danger had 
passed Colonel Cole Hamilton sent 
his agent to collect the weapons 
from the volunteers, but Thomas 
Fulton declined to hand over his 
musket, saying that only the 
Colonel himself should have it. 

When Colonel Cole Hamilton 
called in person he was so pleased 
with the excellent state in which the 
musket had been kept that he pre- 
sented it to Mr. Fulton, whose 
descendants have preserved it in 
the same immaculate condition ever 
since. 

Northern Ireland News Bulletin 
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Wicklow 


AURENCE STERNE, AUTHOR OF 

Tristram Shandy, had an alarm- 
ing adventure in Annamoe, County 
Wicklow. ( 

Living at the barracks in Wicklow 
in 1720, he visited Mr. Featherston, 
a clergyman, a relative of his 
mother, at Annamoe, and he had a 
“wonderful escape of falling 
through a millrace whilst the mill 
was going and of being taken out 
unhurt ”. 

“The story is incredible,” he 
said in his autobiography, “ but 
known for truth in all that part of 
Ireland.” 

P. J. Noonan, Wicklow 


Wexford 

EY WILL STILL SHOW YOU AT 

Bannow the relics of Ireland’s 
most romantic lost city. This buried 
settlement of Bannow is on the 
coast of the Wexford corner of 
the Pale, within hailing distance 
ef Baginbun Point—Bag-in-Bun, 
“where Ireland was lost and 
won”, where the first Normans 
drew up their ships and burned 
them behind them as they began 
the drive of that 12th century in- 
vasion. 

It is an historical and entrancing 
corner of Ireland, this Norman 
settlement which was built up in 
the Baronies of Bargy and Forth. 
For hundreds of years its people 
kept their individuality, as citizens 
of a forgotten fragment of the 
Chaucerian Pale. 

There the Norman streets grew 
up, and there it declined again 
over the centuries. For the sand- 
dunes swallowed it up into oblivion. 
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Now a series of sandhills marks 
what was once a place of substance, 
mentioned in the earliest charter of 
New Ross, which recites that in 
the time of Edward I the burgesses 
of that town are to be granted “ as 
exclusive privileges as were enjoyed 
by the men of Bannow, Kilkenny, 
or any other town in Leinster ”. 
Once it told of its St. Mary’s 
Street, its St. Tullock’s Street and 
its St. Benedict’s Street; up to 1801 
its buried borough continued to 
send two members to Parliament. 
Today it remains a quiet, lovely, 
sandy shore, rich with the feeling 
of the past. 
Dr. R. Wyse JACKSON 


Dublin 
DPUBLINERS OF THE ‘EIGHTIES ARE 
a species which will not re- 


appear. If the city which formed 
and framed them could return, they 
would be missing; if they, or a 
generation with the same charac- 


teristics, were born again, the 
Dublin that they knew has dis- 
appeared. It was rather a small 
town, that Dublin. Fields came up 
to its doorstep at Drumcondra and 
Rathmines. Dundrum was a 
place in the country where one 
might find a change of air. 

Here is a close-range picture of 
Clontarf. 

“Dear old Clontarf! Your lanes 
are the greenest of green leafydom, 
before which the lanes of beautiful 
Surrey or Devonshire pale; your 
rows of little cottages with steep 
steps (I think they are called Sea 
View, and have green verandahs) 
are unchanged .. . your straggling 
seaboard, where the tide 1s nearly 
always out—a circumstance which 
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has suggested a desire on the part 
of the residents in the neighbour- 
hood that it should be converted 
into a people’s garden. 

“How can these long-suffering 
Clontarfites support the smell of 
the rotting seaweed and the sight 
of the disreputable bathing mach- 
ines, and the curious habiliments of 
the bathing women—Herculean 
women, who have been known to 
whip up a stout and elderly gentle- 
man, and carry him, nolens volens, 
far out into the sea, dip him three 
times, and bring him back helpless 
as a child!” 

Emi_y HuGHes in the Irish 
Monthly 


Armagh 
BRESSBROOK, THE QUIET LITTLE 
community which nestles be- 
tween the orchard country of South 
Armagh and the Mourne Moun- 
tains, was for a long time known 
as a model village in that it had no 
police, no public house and no 
pawn office. Not until 1897, and 
then against the expressed wish of 
the company which had created the 
village as a social experiment, were 
police introduced. 

It was, I am told, the “ social 
experiment” at Bessbrook which 
inspired the late George Cadbury, 
one of the founders of the great 
chocolate business, to start the 
“garden city” movement in Eng- 
land, with its educational and re- 
creative facilities for workers. 

John Grubb Richardson, mem- 
ber of the Quaker family which 
founded the Bessbrook Spinning 
Co., had long resolved that they 
should have a temperance popula- 
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THE MACSWEENEY COUNTRY 
E Atlantic tides surging in 
past Horn Head, on the 

north coast of Donegal, fill the 

wide bay mamed Sheephaven 
with their curling, foam-crested 
breakers, and, pressing inland for 
some eight miles between the 
irregular shores of the shallow 
coast, mingle with the brackish 
sea-going waters of the Lackagh 

River flowing from Glen Lough 

and the mountains beyond. 

On a green elbow of land 
standing out into the confluence 
of these two opposing 
stands a grey turreted fortress, 
its square 
an unrestricted view over land 
and water, and today as solid 
and unassailable as when it was 
built more than five centuries 
ago. This was the stronghold of 
the Clan MacSweeney, whose 
chief, MacSweeney na dTuatha, 
held undisputed sway over the 
surrounding mountains and glens 
in the 15th century. 

Today it is silent, abandoned, 
part fallen into ruin, and jack- 
daws nest in the tower where 
once a warrior race, respected 
and feared throughout Tyr- 
connell, kept watch against the 
advancing armies of England. 

Guy Priest in “ Country 
Life” 


waters 


tower commanding 
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tion in the little colony, being 
“strongly impressed with the duty 
we owe to God in looking after 
the welfare of those around us”, 
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Bessbrook has its facilities for vari- 
ous sports, and there are numerous 
forms of social work to which the 
villagers can devote themselves. 
Tue ROAMER in the Belfast 
News-Letter 


Clare 
‘THE STORY OF A _ LITTLE-KNOWN 
side of the fate of the ships of 
the Spanish Armada which foun- 
dered off the coast of Clare, and of 
the sailors who manned them, is re- 
called by the finding of a beautiful 
powder horn in a fort tunnel (or 
souterrain) at Mortyclogh, in North 
Clare, some time ago. 

Hitherto the only authenticated 
remains from the wreck of this 
great Armada off the coast of 
Clare were the magnificently 
carved oak table at Dromoland 
Cestle, the home of the descen- 
dants of Sir Turlough O’Brien, and 
a piece of wood carved with a cor- 
nucopia which was preserved in a 
hotel at Spanish Point. 

The powder horn is undoubtedly 
an addition, and perhaps an even 
more authentic relic than either the 
table or the carving. It is made of 
a deer’s horn, and was, of course, 
used for storing powder for the 
early type of musket. The horn 
depicts a German soldier of the 
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mid-16th century, with a crowned 
hat and feather, a slashed doublet 
and a very full breeches. He is 
armed with a long sword. It was 
probably made about the year 1570, 
and certainly for a very rich 
patron, either German or Flemish. 
RoBERT HERBERT 


Galway 

HE LITERARY TRADITIONS OF 

Coole Park did not begin with 
Yeats and Ai. They began at least 
fifty years earlier—in the 1840's, 
to be more precise—when Anthony 
Trollope, then a Post Office sur- 
veyor’s clerk, went to stay with Sir 
William Gregory and there ex- 
change memories of Harrow with 
his old schoolfellow. 

At Coole Park he met Charles 
Lever, whose famous Charles 
O’Malley and Harry Lorrequer had 
then recently been published with 
enormous success. Strangely 
enough, while at Coole Park, 
Trollope does not seem to have 
spent so much time discussing the 
novel as he did doing research work 
into Irish history, economic condi- 
tions and relations with England. 
He read through everything in the 
Coole Park library bearing on these 
subjects. 

The Advocate 
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“1 MET a chap today who was your absolute double.” 
“I hope you didn’t pay him that fiver I lent you some- 


time ago.” 


‘THE meanest man in our town was so mean that he went to 
the civic ball as Napoleon—so that he could keep his 
hand on his wallet. 





THE MAGIC 
OF 
MASTER 
McGRATH 


MICHAEL O’BEIRNE 


ie is now ninety years—1868 
“being the date of the year ”, 
as the old song has it—since the 
Irish black greyhound, Master 
McGrath, streaked across the 
plains of Altcar to win the cour- 
sing match which is one of the 
world’s classic sporting events, the 
Waterloo Cup. 

So began a career which was to 
make his name famous not only in 
these islands but throughout the 
world. Thanks chiefly to the song 
and the ballads which have echoed 
up and down the land so long, 
Master McGrath falis familiarly on 
every Irish ear; and if one’s know- 
ledge of coursing is as limited as 
mine, then ali the more thriliing 
is the story of this lion-hearted 
dog as we hear it told anew. 

Some sav he is not the greatest 
—they say Fullerton is; but though 
Fullerten indeed made history be- 
tween 1889 and 1892, he lacked 
the strange magic of the Irish 
“wonder of the age ”. 

Although he has been described 
as small and thick-set, contem- 
porary portraits show the famous 
hound as an elegant animal, with 
the classic proportions given for 


< ala thde 


the perfect greyhound as far back 
as 1481. For he was 


“ Headed like a snake, 
Neckt like a drake, 
Backt like a beam, 

Sided like a bream, 
Tayled like a rat 

And footed like a cat.” 


In addition to all this, Master 
McGrath had the brighi, intelli- 
gemt eyes of the true “ gaze- 
hound ”. His glossy black coat had 
am unusual zip-fastened look, due 
to the white streak from chest to 
underparts; and with knees and 
hocks low-slung he had a broad, 
deep chest. 

The owner of Master McGrath 
was the second baron of Lurgan, 
Co. Armagh; and of Lord Lurgan 
it was remarked that, when July 
12 brought blood and thunder to 
the town, he showed coramend- 
able impartiality when his Catholic 
butler at one elbow and his 
Protestant gamekeeper at the 
other, he sallied forth from 
Brownlow House to quell the 
riots. 
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We may be sure that his interest 
in greyhounds did nothing to 
lessen the baron’s popularity. 
Those of the townspeople who 
were privileged to visit the ken- 
nels, and who saw there the black- 
coated whelp, must have wondered 
at the odd name of Master 
McGrath. 

Distant rumour had it that the 
kennels were like an hotel suite at 
the top of Brownlow House, and 
that Master McGrath had a room 
of his own, with a glass door, so 
that he might be kept continually 
under observation. A more likely 
story is that the hound’s name was 
inspired by that of the orphan 
boy who attended to the kennels. 

It was at the Lurgan meeting in 
1867 that the Master, in his first 
event, caused surprise by winning 
the Visitors’ Cup. Not the Water- 
loo Cup, exactly . . . But his owner 
took another look at the young dog, 
and decided to try his luck next 
year. 

The Waterloo Cup, blue riband 
of British greyhound trials, was the 
meeting-ground of champions. The 
event was made up of four elimin- 
ating rounds and a final, the 
opposition consisting of Lobelia, 
winner of the previous year, the 
famous Scottish Bab-at-the-Bow- 
ster, the favourite, Brigade, and 
Charming May (sister to Cock 
Robin himself.) 

Master McGrath in the first 
four tests defeated Belle of Scot- 
land, Karlista, Brigade and lastly 
Lobelia, who had won against Bab- 
at-the-Bowster. The Master beat 
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Cock Robin in the final, winning 
his first Waterloo. 

1869, a year in which Bab-at- 
the-Bowster had won many cups, 
brought together for another 
Waterloo the Scottish and Irish 
rivals. Among the many other fine 
hounds entered were Charming 
May and Lobelia. f 

In The Complete Book of 
the Greyhound (Parkside Press, 
Dublin) it is recorded, ““ McGrath, 
since winning his first Waterloo, 
had divided the Brownlow Cup at 
Lurgan, while Bab had an impos- 
ing series of wins to her credit. 
The pair eventually met in the 
final, which has been written and 
rewritten about for eighty odd 
years, as it was one of the most 
thrilling ever seen.” 

The Master, who had started at 
6-1, did not have it all his own 
way, for there were a number of 
dramatic incidents : 

“The deciding course between 
those two great artists is still 
written of as a classic of the sport. 
The hare was so closely pressed 
that she could never get ahead for 
more than a few yards, while point 
followed point so rapidly that the 
crowd was thrilled and bewildered. 

“ McGrath’s great sense gave 
him the first turn, which probably 
decided the course, for Bab 
answered every point of the black’s 
with one every bit as brilliant, and 
when at last the black killed, the 
crowd waited in hushed silence 
for the verdict, which gave 
McGrath his second Cup in a 
row...” 





THE MAGIC OF MASTER MCGRATH 


At Altcar the magic of Master 
McGrath had caught the crowds. 
A roar went up: cheers of acclaim 
befitting a wonderful performance. 
That night, within. a far-flung 
radius of Lurgan, bonfires blazed. 

In the following year the Water- 
loo Cup could not be held on the 
appointed day because of frost, and 
the event was postponed from day 
to day. At last, with the ground 
far from perfect, the Master and 
Lady Lyons were slipped. The 
many who had laid § to 2 on the 
black stared in wonderment as the 
bitch took the lead. 

Master McGrath, swerving after 
the hare, plunged through thin ice 
on the River Alt and might well 
have been drowned but for the 
prompt and plucky action of an 
Irish slipper, Wilsc>, who plunged 
in and hauled the dog to safety. 

Lord Lurgan, firmly convinced 
that his champion had been doped, 
decided to retire the Master to 
stud. But the dog so far had won 
thirty-seven courses one after 
another; and on the advice of his 
trainer, his lordship decided to give 
the black another chance. 

The 1871 Cup included the 
previous year’s winner, Sea Cover, 
and such champions as Pretender 
and Bendimere. 


2) 


Wuat is the best way to impress other people? Let them 


impress you. 
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At the start, luck seemed to 
favour McGrath. Hares ran con- 
fusingly, but in turn the Master 
defeated Starfinger, Eyes of Fire, 
Rocketter and Letter, after which, 
in the semi-final, he was victor in 
a contest with Black Knight. 

The final was a test between 
the old but wily McGrath and Pre- 
tender, Sea Cover having been 
eliminated. It was a gruelling trial 
but “ although the old fellow could 
only just lead, he was a one-sided 
winner when he killed”, winning 
the coveted Waterloo Cup for the 
third time. 

“ The huge crowd . . . went mad 
as the Master was decorated with 
the blue riband and paraded. He 
was followed from the grounds by 
a cheering procession which could 
only with difficulty be kept from 
injuring the triple winner in their 
enthusiasm.” 

Retired to stud at last, the 
wonder dog (who had been pre- 
sented to Queen Victoria, from 
whom he received an approving 
pat on the head) lived only a few 
months more. Irish newspapers 
carried columns of obituary notices, 
and a memorial was erected to him. 
It may be seen today at the cross- 
roads of Dungarvan, Co. Water- 
ford. 


CoLLig Knox 


SAILOR-PATIENT in surgery, pointing to lady tattooed on his 
chest: “I get a stabbing pain in her right knee!” 





Why do you court boredom ? 


Get Out of 
that Rut! 


Are you capable of the 

mental effort that will 

open up your mind to 
new ideas? 


HUGH FAHY 


RE people nowadays tending 
more than ever before to get 
their lives into a rut? Despite all 
the modern distractions which tend 
towards a diversity of imterests, 
there is evidence that this is so. 

The phrase “ getting into a rut” 
is generally associated with the 
businessman who brings his um- 
brella to the office every day, 
travels by the same train each mor- 
ning and evening, and lunches at 
the same table in the same 
restaurant. 

It is an unfair picture, of course. 
The man who works in an office 
naturally operates on a more 
regular daily schedule than a far- 
mer or an artist, yet he may have 
more varied interests than those 
who laugh at him for his conven- 
tionality. For getting into a rut is 
not just a matter of arranging one’s 
daily routine. It is an attitude of 
mind. 

Two of the reasons for this 
mental bondage are elemental, and 
can be observed even in animals. 
They are laziness and fear of the 
unknown. It does demand a certain 
mental effort to open up your mind 


to new ideas, and the brain can 
become atrophied just as surely as 
the body. 

Fear of the unknown is an 
emotion not concerned exclusively 
with the supernatural. It is an 
attribute with which every living 
creature seems to be imbued. Set 
free any animal which has been 
brought up in captivity, and you 
will often find that it does not dare 
stir from its former prison. 

In man the trait manifests itself 
in more subtle fashion—as, for 
instance, in a reluctance to dine at 
a “swanky” restaurant, to change 
one’s residence or one’s job, or 
even to alter one’s daily routine. 

With the increased specialisation 
of all kinds of labour, and the 
popularity of “ canned ” entertain- 
ments, it is not surprising that so 
many people let their lives be 
ruled by routine and habit. The 
highly-organised state of our civili- 
sation has deluded them into think- 
ing of their lives as so many rail- 
way tracks along which they drive 
smoothly, veering neither to right 
nor left. 

To others life is more like an 


Condensed from Psychology 





Fathers in Waiting 


JN an endeavour to “starch up” that most woebegone of 
specimens, the expectant father, a Washington hospital 
has provided an album called “Comments by Fathers in 
Waiting ” for them to pen their reeling thoughts. Here are 
some of their reactions: 
“ Been waiting for six hours. It must be a woman.” 


“If it’s another boy they can take it back.” 
“ Can’t go fishing with an 8-pound, 8-ounce girl: I shall 


return.” 


“A boy, No. 3. That makes three Jacks and one Queen 
—but it’s a Full House for me.” 


“ My first tax exemption!” 
“Have Son, Will Travel.” 


“ Another girl. That makes four women under one roof. 


Whew!” 
“ Thanks, God.” 


uncharted ocean over which each 
person has to sail his ship as best 


he can, changing his route when 
winds or tides require it, and 
remembering always that a good 
sailor neither fights the sea nor 
yields to it. 

This outlook is not only more 
independent and adventuresome, 
but more realistic than the former 
one. If you can cultivate this atti- 


tude of mind there is little likeli-' 


hood that you will ever find your- 
self slipping into a rut. 

To get out of a rut, how should 
one begin? Well, it is easier to 
change habits of action than habits 
of thought, so it’s a good idea to 
start with the former. By doing 
something new and different every 
day you can accomplish a lot. 

Some people, for example, find 
that by getting up half-an-hour 
earlier and walking to work ‘they 


Family Digest 


« 


feel fresher during the entire day. 
Or, if you are in the habit of lunch- 
ing at the same restaurant each 
day, you might try dining else- 
where now and then, and even try 
an unfamiliar item on the menu. 

Unfortunately, for the many who 
gain new zest for life by such 
simple means there are others who 
are discouraged when they find 
that breaking the bonds of habit 
even in such small matters is more 
difficult than it might seem. They 
think that they are too old, too 
“set in their ways,” to change 
themselves, and they sink back 
gratefully into their little world of 
safe monotony. 

Then there are those who jump 
from one rut into another. Your 
tired businessman decides that he 
must have something to do during 
his spare time, so he takes up a 
hobby—say golf. Thereafter in all 
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his leisure moments he can talk 
and think nothing but golf. Event- 
ually even other golfers avoid him. 

If, however, you continue to aim 
to become one of those who live 
and don’t just exist, it should be 
possible to avoid these pitfalls. And 
if you feel that you are concerned 
excessively with your own particu- 
lar troubles and responsibilities it 
is a good plan to ask other people 
about their jobs. This is one sure 
way to find out about the hopes, 
the ambitions, and the troubles of 
other people. 

One of the features held in com- 
mon by many great men has been 
an insatiable curiosity about their 
fellow man, coupled with the toler- 
ance that is born of understanding. 
And if you find that others are 
inclined to exaggerate the import- 
ance of their own petty difficulties, 
that should only help to spur you 
to achieve a broader outlook for 
yourself, 

Another thing to watch if you 
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want to get out of that rut is the 
tendency to overplan your life. To 
say that the future is hidden from 
us is so obvious as to be the 
grossest truism, yet again and 
again we blandly ignore this fact. 

Some planning for the future is, 
of course, necessary, but a wise 
man will allow for the fact that 
unexpected things are going to 
happen to him, pleasant and other- 
wise. Why not face each morning 
with that eager curiosity about the 
day ahead that comes so naturally 
when one is on holidays. After all, 
even in the office one day is not 
the same as another. 

Above all, try to make sure that 
for every waking minute of each 
day you are doing something pur- 
poseful. Work may be purposeful, 
recreation, perhaps even suffering, 
but surely never boredom. 

The man who gets into a rut is 
courting boredom, and the hours 
of his life which he wastes can 
never be regained. 


Na 


] NEVER allow myself to become discouraged under any cir- 

cumstances. The three great essentials to achieve any- 
thing worth while are, first, hard work; second, stick-to- 
itiveness; third, common sense. 


The Three Essentials 


Tuomas A. EpISsSoNn 


“| TELL you I won’t have this room,” protested the old lady 
to the bellboy. “ I’m not going to pay good money for a 
closet with a folding bed. If you think that just because I’m 


” 


from the country—— 


“* Get in, ma’am, get in,” the bellboy cut in wearily. “ This 


isn’t your room. This is the elevator.” 


RGDATA Review 





Useful hints for the anti-Do-It-Y ourself 
brigade.... 


P’'m an Unhandyman 
about the House 


JOHN D. SHERIDAN 


HERE are two kinds of men, 

handymen and unhandymen. 
The second group, though smaller 
numerically, is far superior 
mentally, so naturally I belong to 
it, 

Our superiority, however, can- 
not be completely explained in 
terms of the hereditary datum. 
The fact is that we are compelled, 
from childhood up, to exercise our 
intelligence to the utmost in 
exploiting our knackier neighbours. 

There is no point in the sugges- 
tion, so often made by those 
anxious to squander public money, 
that every ‘prospective husband 
should be compelled to attend a 
technical school course in simple 
carpentry. 

In the first place, no course in 
carpentry could be simple enough 
for us unhandymen: in_ the 
second, there is always available in 
the neighbourhood one or more 
of these amateur handymen whose 
low intelligence quotient limits 
their recreational activities to 
mastering the immeaiate material 
environment. 


Condensed from 


Why should we bother to learn 
when one of these innocents can 
always be persuaded to “take a 
look” at the switch in the bath- 
room, the broken wheelbarrow, or 
the shaky shelf in the scullery? 

And, by a merciful dispensation, 
a look is quite enough. All you 
have to do in order to secure the 
free services of the guileless handy- 
man is to show him something 
which needs fixing. He'll do the 
rest, and all he requires by way of 
help is your physical presence. 

You may, of course, tell him 
funny stories while he works, give 
him cigarettes and suggestions, or 
fill your mouth with tacks for his 
convenience, but all that is really 
necessary is that you stay beside 
him; and if you make him a speech 
of thanks when the job is finished 
he’ll go away under the impression 
that you have done him a favour. 

I would like to point out now, 
for fear you’d get a wrong im- 
pression, that we unhandymen are 
not nearly so unhandy as we look. 
Taking myself as a typical speci- 
men I find that I have quite a 
the Irish Rosary 
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number of things to boast about. 

In my infancy, for instance, I 
learned to walk and to speak— 
accomplishments which call for no 
small degree of muscular co- 
ordination. Later on I learned to 
lace my boots, part my hair in the 
middle, and button my waistcoat. 
I can shave myself, ride a bicycle, 
and I write letters which, as far 
as legibility is concerned, are 
perfectly intelligible. In all those 
things which I must either do for 
myself or leave undone I show 
a fair degree of neuro-muscular 
control, and my thumbinéss 1s 
confined to those operations which 
I have found by experience can be 
done by proxy. 

My parasitic career began almost 
in the cradle, and by the time 
I came to the use of reason I had 
other boys whittling little toy 
boats for me. In due course they 
mended my punctures, printed my 
snapshots, repaired my tennis 
racquet, and left me free to 
develop my higher intellectual 
faculties. 

I did not, however, recognise 
my superiority to the common 
herd all the time, and now and 
again I made the mistake of think- 
ing that I was like the rest of men. 

During one of these blind spells, 
I remember, I was inveigled into 
buying a fretwork outfit. The 
friend who did the inveigling soon 
passed from simple designs to 
things like picture frames, flower- 
pot holders, and china cabinets. I 
never passed lesson one, which 
was a boy scout. I got as far as 
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his hat once, but the saw slipped 
at the last moment and fractured 
his skull. 

I produced boy scouts from the 
knees up, boy scouts from the 
shoulders down, and a miscellany 
of anatomical fragments large 
enough to furnish a whole brigade 
of boy scouts, but I never suc- 
ceeded in making a complete boy 
scout. When it dawned on me at 
long last why the thing was called 
fretwork I swopped the whole 
outfit for a bound volume of The 
Captain. 

Some years after that an uncle 
of mine who had a low mechanical 
streak in him gave me a book for 
a Christmas present. He called it a 
book, but I didn’t. A book to me 
was something which I could take 
up to the attic with me on wet 
afternoons, but this thing was 
called A Hundred Household fobs 
a Useful Boy Can Do. 

On my birthday my uncle sent 
me another book. This one had 
the supposedly provocative title of 
How Does It Work? and it was 
larded with blue-prints, plans, and 
elevations of such things as steam- 
engines and sewing machines. But 
it didn’t provoke me, at least not 
in the way my uncle and the 
author intended. I didn’t want to 
know how things worked. My 
strong suit was simple faith, and 
there still remained a hundred 
household jobs which a_ useless 
boy couldn’t do. 

But my record as an unhandy- 
man, even in adult life is not 
without stain. There have been 
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occasions when I looked back. 
Once, for example, in a weak 
moment, I undertook to decorate 
the top of the kitchen range with 
a strip of tin made to resemble 
tiles and intended to keep splashes 
from the wall. 

It was an easy enough job until 
I discovered that I would have to 
make a sort of fissure in the tin 
in order to slip it down past the 
bolt which held the range to the 
wall. I managed the fissure all 
right, and the man next door 
bandaged up my hand very nicely. 
When I was putting the tin into 
final position I knocked out the 
bolt, and then I discovered that it 
wasn’t a bolt at all but a piece of 
coal which had fallen down 
between the range and the wall. 
Now and again someone asks me 
what the fissure is for. I tell them 
that it helps the draught. 

Some people, of course, particu- 
larly those who have to live with 
us, put down the unhandiness of 
me and the likes of me to con- 
genital laziness. Colour is lent to 
this libel by the boasting of wives 
who give thanks publicly that they 
have married men who are able to 
work with their brains during the 
day and with hammer and chisel 
after tea. 

Husbands like this are a source 
of disquiet to all about them, and 
it is astonishing how quickly the 
news of their exploits gets about. 
If the little man in Number 2 puts 
up a shelf for his wife on Monday 
the man in Number 4 will be 
goaded into doing likewise on 
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Y unhandiness, partly innate 

and partly fostered, kept 
from me inevitably a certain 
amount of useless information, 
so that | am in some respects 
less knowledgeable, but far hap- 
pier, than the majority of my 
fellow-men. 

Even now, for example, | do 
not understand how a bicycle 
wheel can at one and the same 
time be tight enough to stay on 
and yet loose enough to go 
round. 

The important thing, however, 
is that my bicycle wheels have 
always functioned just as effi- 
ciently as those driven by people 
who understand the wonderful 
ways of nuts and bolts, and in 
the time | saved by remaining 
ignorant | have been able to 
study little things like the dif- 
ferential calculus. 

John D. Sheridan 


 Dapapaonpnpapnpapnpnpndap noni upnendaiapnpnon: | 


Wednesday, and by the end of the 
week half the professional handy- 
men in the district are out of 
work. This sort of thing should be 
put down by legislation. 

If we unhandymen put our 
heads together we could surely 
devise some means of dealing with 
this barrage of exhortation which 
is directed at us from time to time 
by relatives who do not appreciate 
the greatness which explains our 
dislike of low-grade manual labour. 
The sooner we draw up a plan 
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of campaign the better. In the 
meantime I would like to pass on 
a few hints which I have found 
useful. 

First: Tell all your handy 
neighbours you couldn’t drive a 
nail. straight. Revel im your 
awkwardness. Gloat about it. Then 
watch them swell with  self- 
importance and gloat with altru- 
ism. They will not only show you 
all the gadgets they have installed 
in their own houses but will vie 
with one another in doing jobs in 
yours. 

Second: Show a_ temporary 
enthusiasm for littl household 
repairs, but touch nothing that you 
cannot demolish. If you fix the 
lock of the front door don’t forget 
to put your foot through the glass 
panel. If you put up one rickety 
shelf in the scullery be sure to 
damage its perfectly good neigh- 
bours. If you fix a tiny fuse blow 
all the big main ones, or, better 
still, start a small fire. If you are 
asked to put the baby to bed drop 
a boot on the floor and pretend 
that you dropped the baby—if you 
give him a sharp nip it will make 
his crying more realistic. 

Sometimes it is better to attempt 
some piece of elaborate sabotage 
which will earn you peace and 
quietness for the rest of your life. 
Thus if you are told to mend the 
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cracked tile in the dining-room 
fireplace you could tumble the 
mantelpiece, or crack one of the 
walls of the room. You may have 
to buy a new mantelpiece or even 
to move to a new house, but it 
will be worth it. 

Third: Stage a mock fainting 
fit and have yourself discovered 
unconscious at the foot of a ladder 
with your paint brush or hammer 
lying pathetically by your side. 
Tell the doctor that you become 
dizzy and see spots before your 
eyes whenever you bend or stretch, 
and if possible get a certificate 
from him stating that you are not 
fit for even the lightest manual 
labour. This should be framed and 
hung in a prominent position. 

Fourth: Whenever you are 
asked to do any little job about 
the house start to shout. Shout for 
the hammer. Shout for the nails. 
Shout for messengers, _ staples, 
screwdrivers, planking, and help. 

These, however, are but casual 
suggestions. When we put our 
heads together we shall be able to 
draw up some more effective plan 
of campaign. We might even 
agitate for civil list pensions for 
all who are certified as incurably 
unhandy so that we may be free 
to develop our higher gifts in the 
interests of the stupid people 
about us. 


NEXT to being shot at and missed, nothing is quite as satis- 
factory as an income-tax refund. 


‘Tuere’s a place for everything—until you try backing a 
horse each way. 





Old Irish Ballads—No. 14 





THE CURSES OF DONERAILE 


INOR poct Patrick O'Kelly (1754-1835), 
Doneraile,” was a native of Loughrea, Co. Galway. 
He was presented to George IV when the latter visited Dublin 


published in 1791. 


author of the famous “ Curses of « 
His poem Killarney was 


in 1821, and to Walter Scott four years later. 


On one occasion, when sojourning in Doneraile, Co. Cork, his “* Dublin watch, 


chain and seal" were stolen. 
malediction. 


It ended, however, on a happy note. 


poet’s loss, she presented him with a new watch and chain. 


Whereupon he sat down and composed his blistering 


When Lady Doneraile heard of the eccentric 


The result was the 


metrical recantation of his Curses, beginning : 


“ Now vastly pleasing is my tale— 


I found my watch in Doncraile. 


May every hour new joy reveal 


To crown the bliss of Doneraile 





Alas! how dismal is my tale : 

I lost my watch in Doneraile, 

My Dublin watch, my chain and seal, 
Pilfer'd at once in Doneraile. 

May fire and brimstone never fail 
To fall in show’rs on Doneraile. 
May all the leading fiends assail 
The thieving town of Doneraile. 
As lightnings flash across the vale, 
So down to Hell with Doneraile, 
The fate of Pompey at Pharsale, 
Be that the curse of Doneraile. 
May beef, or mutton, lamb or veal 
Be never found in Doneraile, 


But garlic soup and scurvy cale 

Be still the food for Doneraile, 

And forward as the creeping snail 

Th’ industry be of Doneraile. 

May Heaven a chosen curse entail 

On rigid, rotten Doneraile. 

May sun and moon for ever fail 

To beam their lights on Doneraile. 
May every pestilential gale 

Blast that curs’d spot call’d Doneraile. 
May not a cuckoo, thrush or quail 
Be ever heard in Doneraile. 

May patriots, kings and commonweal 
Despise and harass Doneraile. 





May ev'ry Post, Gazette and Mail 
Sad tidings bring of Doneraile. 
May loudest thunders ring a peal 
To blind and deafen Doneraile. 
May vengeance fall at head and tail 
From north to south at Doneraile. 
May profit light and tardy sale 

Still damp the trade of Doneraile. 
May fame resound a dismal tale 

When’ er she lights on Doneraile. 
May Egy; r”s plagu s at once pret ail, 
To thin the knaves of Doneraile. 
May frost and snow, and sleet and 
Benumb each joint in Doneraile. 
May wolves and bloodhounds trace 
and 
The cursed crew of Doneraile. 

May Oscar with his flery flail 

To atoms thresh all Doneraile. 

May every mis hief, fresh and stale, 
Abide henceforth in Doneraile. 

May all, from Belfast to Kinsale, 
Scoff, curse and damn you, Doneraile. 
May neither flour nor oatenmeal 

Be found or known in Doneraile. 
May want and woe each joy curtail 
That e’er was known in Doneraile. 
May no one coffin want a nail 


That wraps a rogue in Doneraile. 


May all the thieves that rob and steal 
The gallows meet in Doneraile. 
May all the sons of Granuaile 
Blush at the thieves of Doneraile. 
May mischief big as Norway whale 
O’erwhelm the knaves of Doneraile. 
May curses, wholesale and retail, 
Poug with full force on Doneraile. 
May every transport wont to sail 
A convict bring from Doneraile. 
May ¢ v'ry churn and milking pail 
Fall dry to staves in Doneraile. 
May cold and hunger still congeal 
The stagnant blood of Doneraile. 
May ev'ry hour new woes reveal 
That Hell reserves for Doneraile. 
May ev’ ry chosen ill prevail 

O’er all the imps of Doneraile. 


May no one wish or prayer avail 


To soothe the woes of Doneraile. 
May the Inquisition straight impale 
The rapparees of Doneraile. 

May curse of Sodom now prevail 
And sink to ashes Doneraile. 

May Charon’s boat triumphant sail, 
Completely mann’d, from Doneraile. 
Oh! may my couplets never fail 
To find new curses for Doneraile. 
And may grim Pluto's inner gaol 


For ever groan with Doneraile. 





Do you belong to the “ morning people” 
or the “ evening people” ? 


Get in Tune with Your 
Internal Alarm Clock! 


OSCAR 


TREMBLING big toe touches 

the cold, unfriendly outside 
world, you shamble stiff-legged 
across the bedroom (having choked 
the alarm-clock into silence) and 
proceed to dress with two left 
hands. 

You're not properly awake yet, 
and it’s a shame! But have you 
shaved in your sleep? The bristles 
say No; there’s a steaming rush of 
water, then you’re facing the grim 
and momentous decision: Which 
tie shall I wear? 

All right—grab a bite of break- 
fast, get that bus and get to work. 
You'll be awake by the time you 
arrive . . . We'll come back to you 
then: your mornings need not be 
a series of valiant zero-bursts 
“over the top”! 

Of course, you may be one of 
the Morning People. ‘Yhe sort 
who sing a duet with the lark 
under a cold shower, dress with 
calm composure, and after a hearty 
breakfast purr smoothly to the 
office in top-o’-the morning mood. 
Very good; but we'll be back to 
you, too! 


Whether you’re an early or 
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reluctant riser or one of those in 
the habit of being finally hauled 
out of dreamland kicking, the 
scientific aspect of sleep concerns 
you very much. 

During the third of our lives we 
spend in bed our hard-worked 
hearts are enabled to slow down 
and get some rest. In these days 
when we need to be at peak effici- 
ency, the secrets of sleep are worth 
probing. 

Institutes like the Simmons 
Sleep Laboratories and New York’s 
Sleep Research Foundation have 
been busy for years while their 
“patients” slept. In the N.Y. 
Foundation alone, the _ sleep- 
reactions of hundreds of people 
have been watched for over 20,000 
hours (or 3,140 nights.) The sub- 
jects were volunteers from all 
classes and many occupations, and 
included both single persons and 
married couples. 

For a decade at least, sleep 
researchers have been popping up 
with their findings, some of which 
have now become familiar. By now 
everybody knows that during our 
sleeping hours we toss and turn, 
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for on this depend circulation and 
avoidance of muscular cramp. We 
know that blood-pressure subsides 
so that the heart can take it easy. 
An important discovery. 

Equally interesting are the re- 
sults of observation of body-move- 
ments during sleep. During the 
first hour of sleep, the average 
person moves once, maybe twice. 
During the third hour there are 
four or five movements. The 
sleeper is really restless after four 
hours and is, in’ fact, gradually 
waking up. By the time the alarm- 
bell goes he’s really ready to sur- 
face into the world of touch, 


sound, sight and smell—in that 
order. 

According to Dr. Dean Foster of 
the Simmons Sleep Laboratories 


there are four stages of uncon- 
sciousness. Normally the first hour 
is that of deepest sleep; your head 
has barely touched the pillow when 
you’re “dead to the world”. It 
would take the cry of an infant, 
then, to rouse a woman; and some- 
thing like the cry of “ fire!” to stir 
a man. 

After an hour or so you move 
from profound to moderately deep 
sleep, and body and brain are 
reasonably well refreshed as you 
pass up into light sleep, then to 
half-conscious awareness of the 
bed’s comfortable warmth. In 
theory, therefore, you should be 
able to snap wide awake the second 
the tocsin sounds! 

How, then, can we explain 
away the drowsy-headed tribe, who 
must be coaxed into semi-wake- 
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fulness with cups of tea or coffee, 
and who emerge from the bath- 
room red-faced, puffy-eyed and 
feeling for a cigarette with tremb- 
ling fingers? 

One case has been observed 
where the subject—« college 
student—arrived each morning in 
his class-room with no memory of 
how he’d dressed, shaved, break- 
fasted and got there! Some people 
take as much as three full hours— 
and many cups of hot, strong tea— 
to outstrip sleep. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
recent theory of the sleep scientists 
is that of Dr. Nathaniel Kleitman 
of the University of Chicago. 
Those who can snap wide awake 
from the word “ Go” he describes 
as “morning people”, while the 
submerged tenth, as it were, he 
calls “ evening people ”. 

The terms are self-explanatory 
“ Morning people” are at their 
best up to about midday; “ evening 
people” have begun to get into 
their stride by the afternoon and 
are lively as crickets by bedtime. 

“Why can’t they go to bed 
early?” you may growl; for indeed 
that would seem to be the practical 
solution. Only, the problem is not 
quite so simple. 

Those of us who come between 
the two extremes can adapt our- 
selves readily enough to the con- 
ventional clock. Getting into the 
office by nine may be a scramble, 
but it’s not an ordeal, even after 
the odd night out. 

Taking the average person as a 
measure, we find they’re sound 
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asleep before midnight, up and 
about by 8 a.m., and ticking over 
passably with a morning tempera- 
ture of 97.3. Peak efficiency (or 
normal) temperature is 98.6. The 
average sleeper slowly warms up 
to reach the 98.6 mark after lunch; 
his graph will hold steady till about 
5-30, when it begins to drop, 
reaching the morning temperature 
of 97.3 around II p.m. 

It has been proved that efficiency 
and body-temperature are linked; 
equally it has been proved that the 
efficiency-temperature of 98.6 
arrives at a different time of day 
for different people. It’s exactly as 
though each of us carried around a 
personal alarm-clock. For most of 
us, this fortunately synchronises 
with the one we’ve bought. 

“ Morning people” apparently 
can hardly wait to greet the dawn; 
but for “evening people” the 
alarm seems to be set for some 
time around 10 or 11 a.m. At II 
p-m., when the average rest of us 
begin to yawn, the “evening” 
folk have hit their peak. The 
thought of sleep is just as hateful 
then as the idea of waking will be 
later—or earlier... 

Ideal if rather obvious solution 
for these people would be a night- 
time job—as janitor, taximan, 
newspaperman, hospital or institu- 
tion worker. 
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It is often said, in response to 
the question: “ How much sleep 
do I need?” that individual needs 
differ. If we accept the internal 
clock or “inner rhythmic cycle ” 
idea, the question is framed 
wrongly. It should be: “ What’s 
the best bedtime for me?” 

If we analyse our attitude to 
waking up, it will be found that 
each of us belongs to one of three 
well-defined categories. They are 
(1) the compulsive, (2) the cheer- 
ful and (3) the reluctant risers. 

The compulsive riser decides 
the night before, “I'll be up at 
six!” and on the stroke of it—he’s 
up! Seems as though he’d been 
waiting all night just to prove he 
could really do it. He usually works 
to a tidy schedule all day long. 

What about Number 2, the 
cheerful chap? Well, he enjoys life 
so much that sleep seems a mere 
interruption. He jabs others awake 
with a cheery “ Good-morning, 
tumble out of it—breakfast’s wait- 
ing!” He enjoys his ham and eggs, 
and lively morning chat. 

As for the reluctant ones... 
tread softly. The Sleep Scientists 
have a wonderful new electronic 
brain, called the Electro-Encepha- 
lograph. Any morning, now, it will 
solve the riddle of the Rip van 
Winkles of our weary world—or so 
they say. 


INTERNAL ALARM CLOCK! 


A MAN celebrates his birthday by taking the day off. A 
woman celebrates her birthday by taking a year off. 


MAN was recently arrested for acting strangely in 
O’Connell Street, Dublin. He was running to work. 





Fanny Dillon married Bertrand, the Emperor’s 
faithful general, and she never regretted it 


“You Will Marry Whom I 


Choose,” said Napoleon 


C. G. L. DU CANN 


aS to Paris are always 
taken to the Invalides to see 
Napoleon’s tomb—one of the most 
awe-inspiring in the world. 

At its entrance is another marble 
sarcophagus inscribed in deep 
capital letters with only one word: 

“ BERTRAND ” 

For the French nation that one 
word is enough. Every French 
schcolchild knows that General 
Henri Bertrand was the watch-dog 
of Napoleon, “ faithful unto 
death.” 

Henri Gratien, Count Bertrand, 
fell in love with the Empress 
Josephine’s cousin, Fanny Dillon. 
She was a descendant of the Ros- 
common Dillons who went into 
exile with James the Second and 
entered the French King’s s¢rvice, 
forming one of the most famous 
French corps officially known as 
“The Dillon Regiment.” They 
even had a distinctive uniform. 

Every officer of that regiment 
had to be “a Dillon”, because 
the men would serve under no 
others. When Fanny Dillon’s 
father, General Arthur Dillon— 


the Regiment’s former colonel— 
was guillotined as an aristocrat in 
the Revolution the whole regiment 
mutinied. The Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal was forced to leave every 
other Dillon officer in his com- 
mand and to undertake not to 
appoint non-Dillons as officers. 

Orphaned and penniless, Fanny 
fled to Josephine de Beauharnais, 
her cousin, afterwards the Empress. 
Josephine promised to give her 
protection and a home—a promise 
faithfully kept. 

As a teenager Fanny had been 
a young maid-of-honour to Queen 
Marie-Antoinette. And, vivacious 
and high-spirited, she was noted 
for her quick temper. 

When the Queen was arrested 
she gave Fanny her gold necklace 
(mow in England) as a parting 
gift. 

When the young General 
Bonaparte, aged twenty-six, came 
ardently courting the much-sought- 
after Josephine, adolescent as she 
was, Fanny took a hand in the 
game. She said “the Corsican” 
was not a good enough match for 
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her cousin and tried to prevent the 
marriage. 

But they married. While the 
husband was winning victories and 
making all Europe afraid, the wife 
was living a life of luxury and 
frivolity in Paris, with Fanny 
eagerly sharing the pleasures. 

When Napoleon became Em- 
peror, Josephine made Fanny a 
maid-of-honour and insisted that 
he should find her a suitable 
husband. Napoleon agreed—but 
thought the Irish girl too self- 
willed for any of his own family. 

Two princelings and one duke 
were suggested. Fanny disdainfully 
rejected the Imperial “commands”. 

“T shall marry whom I please,” 
she stormed. 

“You will marry whom I 
choose,” retorted the Emperor. 

Fanny burst into tears. But both 
proved right in the end. Fanny 
went off to Rome, and there found 
consolation in teasing a pet monkey 
belonging to the Pope and buying 
expensive clothes. 

While she was away Napoleon 
discovered that one of his trusted 
officers, Count Bertrand, a middle- 
aged aristocrat, had fallen in love 
with the Dillon girl. The Count 
was too bashful to speak. Bertrand 
had a tidy, methodical mind—he 
was an engineer colonel—but 
though brave, was not at all 
brilliant. 

“ You shall have her,” Napoleon 
promised him. 

Directly Fanny returned from 
Rome, Josephine told her the name 
of her future husband. She rushed 
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unannounced into the Emperor’s 
presence, to the horror of the 
Court. 

“T would rather marry the 
Pope’s monkey,” she stormed. 

“ Take care I don’t arrange that. 
Or a worse husband. And give you 
no dowry,” replied Napoleon 
grimly. 

When Bertrand formally pro- 
posed, he got a frigid reception. 
But since he could talk only of her 
beauty and his own unworthiness 
Fanny melted. Josephine also per- 
suaded her, and finally she went 
back to the Emperor. 

“ Sire, I will marry the Pope’s 
monkey” (the genial nickname 
she was now giving her future hus- 
band in mockery of his devotion 
to the Emperor). 

Napoleon laughed. “Learn to 
respect him as I do—he deserves 
it,” he said. 

The nuptials were splendid. 
Then the Count, promoted ta 
general, carried off his Irish spit- 
fire to his family seat at Chateau- 
roux. But they soon returned to 
Court. 

Fanny settled down into an 
admiring, if temperamental, wife. 
Between the tantrums of his 
Corsican master and his Irish wife, 
Bertrand had no dull times. But he 
worshipped both. Paradoxically, 
Bertrand’s fidelity to his Emperor 
stopped his promotion. Josephine 
and Fanny wanted a dukedom for 
him and even the crown of Sweden 
(which went to Bernadotte). 

But the. hard-headed realist 
Napoleon knew that, unlike more 
brilliant generals, Bertrand was in- 
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capable of treachery. He kept him 
by his side, making him “ Grand 
Marshal of the Palace”. 

When Napoleon was exiled to 
Elba, Bertrand went with him, in 
spite of wifely objections. At 
Waterloo he had a command and 
fought bravely. After the final de- 
feat he remained with his master 
on board the _ British ship 
Bellerophon. Fanny and her child- 
ren were there. 

Directly the news came to the 
ship that England would imprison 
Napoleon at St. Helena, far from 
Europe, Bertrand at once said he 
would go with him. 

Failing to dissuade her husband, 
the Countess created a terrible 
scene. At St. Helena she behaved 
well, dissipating much boredom 
over the dreary years by her 
vivacity. When her youngest child 
was born she publicly came to 
Napoleon carrying the babe. 

“* Sire,” she said, “I present to 
your Imperial Majesty the first 
Frenchman to invade this island 
without the permission of the 
English governor, Sir Hudson 
Lowe.” 

As Sir Hudson Lowe, who in- 
sisted on calling the Emperor 
“General Bonaparte”, was present, 
her neat rebuke made a sensation. 

And when Napoleon was on his 
deathbed Bertrand, Fanny, and the 
children were present at the death. 
Far away in Paris, the newsboys 
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were derisively shouting: “ Death 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. Despair of 
Madame Bertrand.” 

For the opponents of “ Bona- 
partism” had put out a lying 
legend that the Countess was on 
intimate terms with the Emperor— 
though to all who knew them they 
were antipathetic to each other. 

Indeed Fanny’s loyalty to 
Napoleon was based first on her 
gratitude and affection towards 
Josephine and, second, on her de- 
votion to her husband. She was one 
of the very few women or men who 
dared withstand Napoleon to his 
face. 

Years after, when Napoleon 
the Third sat on France’s imperial 
throne, it was General Bertrand 
who, with the Prince de Joinviile, 
was sent out to St. Helena to bring 
his master’s body home to France. 

Paris gave the Bertrands a 
delirious welcome and later Fanny 
came to England to be honoured 
by her English relatives. She gave 
the gold necklace of Queen Marie 
Antoinette to her English god-child 
as a christening gift and the little 
girl was given the Christian names 
of “ Fanny Dillon ”. 

And when Bertrand died there 
was universal acceptance that he 
alone—of all the historic band of 
Napoleonic kings, marshals and 
generals—was worthy to be the 
symbolical guardian of the last 
resting-place. 


A PROMISE is a debt.—lIrish proverb. 


A boctor can bury his mistakes, but an architect can only 
advise his client to plant wy. 





Mathew Carey, son of a Dublin baker, 
vindicated his native country 


He became America’s 
Greatest Publisher 


THOMAS WALL 


ATHEW CAREY was born in 

Dublin in 1760. His father 
was a baker who by honesty, in- 
dustry and economy had made a 
handsome fortune. 

Mathew had a fall, through the 
carelessness of his nurse, when he 
was a year old, and this left him 
lame for life. 

It was perhaps his interest in 
books which influenced his choice 
of career. His father being unwill- 
ing to put him to a trade, the boy 
sallied forth himself and found a 
master, Thomas McDonnel, a 
printer and bookseller doing busi- 
ness under the sign of the poet 
Pope’s Head in New Row, Thomas 
Street, and later in Essex Street. 

He found McDonnel a hard 
master, “of most repelling man- 
ners; he never, in a single instance, 
expressed approbation of my con- 
duct, however careful or indus- 
trious I was.” Carey began to nurse 
a grudge against his superiors 
which may have been a result of 
his infirmity. 

The young apprentice with a 
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chip on his shoulder, particularly 
galled by the wrongs of the 
Catholics, wrote a pamphlet which, 
he thought, was to bring about an 
immediate improvement in their 
condition. This he advertised in 
the Dublin papers of 10 Novem- 
ber 1781, announcing its title: 

“The urgent necessity of an im- 
mediate repeal of the whole penal 
code, candidly considered. To 
which is prefixed an enquiry into 
the prejudices entertained against 
Catholics; being an appeal to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland excit- 
ing them to a just sense of their 
civil and religious rights as citizens 
of a free nation.” 

Catholic affairs were at this time 
managed by a group of laymen 
known as the Catholic Committee, 
representative mainly of the mer- 
chant class and under the leader- 
ship of a few of the Catholic nobles 
and some wealthy Dublin mer- 
chants. The members of the Com- 
mittee were experienced men of 
mature judgment. Their policy was 
one of passive loyalty. They took 


Hay’s Head. (M. H. Gill and Son, 
. 7s. 6d.) 
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what they got and used every law- 
ful means and influence to get 
more. 

The advertisement of this dar- 
ing young champion of the 
Catholic cause threw the Commit- 
tee into a state of dismay. At a 
hastily convened meeting its mem- 
bers expressed detestation of the 
pamphlet’s seditious tendency, and 
promised to co-operate in the dis- 
covery and prosecution of the 
author. 

Carey’s father, who did not wish 
to expose himself to expense and 
trouble, took measures to have 
the publication suppressed, and 
bundied his son off to Paris, to stay 
there until the storm had blown 
over. 

After a year in Paris he returned 
to find that the residue of his 
apprenticeship had been purchased 
from McDonnel, so he worked 
with The Freeman’s Fournal until 
the October of 1783, when his 
father set him up as editor of a 
new paper called The Volunteer 
Journal. With engaging candour he 
confesses how ill-suited he was for 
this responsible office, “ which re- 
quired no small degree of tact, of 
experience of the world, and con- 
siderable prudence, in all of which 
I was greatly deficient.” 


The issue of the journal for 
April 5, 1784, was particularly 
violent in its attack on Parliament 
and Government. A cartoon on its 
front page represented a gallows 
and hanging from it a prominent 
government supporter, John 
Foster. An engraved portrait of 
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Carey at this time shows him 
standing, full length in long coat 
and knee breeches, holding this 
issue of the journal in his left 
hand. 


He was promptly imprisoned for 
libel, but dressed as a woman he 
managed to escape and get on 
board an American vessel which 
landed him at Philadelphia on the 
first of November, 1784. Here he 
contacted the Marquis’ de 
Lafayette, who had read of his 
prosecution by the Dublin authori- 
ties and was sympathetic, giving 
Carey 400 dollars towards estab- 
lishing a newspaper, The Pennsyl- 
vania Herald, the first number of 
which appeared on 25 January, 
1785. 

His history up to this would not 
have led one to believe that his 
coming to America should have 
meant a great accession to Catholic 
printing and publishing there. Yet 
a competent authority, Wilfrid 
Parsons, hails him as such in The 
Catholic Historical Review, July, 
1938: 

“There now appears on the 
scene one of the great Catholics of 
his day; indeed one of the great 
men of his time. Mathew Carey 
was so great as a publisher as to 
overshadow most of his contempo- 
raries in sheer volume of printing, 
and very few, if any, Catholics in 
our whole history have surpassed 
him in the output of his writing.” 

Nor would one be quite pre- 
pared for another estimation of 
Carey’s eminence, so rapidly 
reached, as an American publisher, 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE’S TRIBUTE 
MATHEW CAREY'S autobiography, first published as a series of 


letters in “ The New England Magazine, 1833-1834”, 


was re- 


printed in book form in 1835, when it was fortunate enough to 
catch the eye of Edgar Allan Poe. He was enthusiastic in his admira- 
tion of this quixotic and chivalrous character : 

“His energy, his high-mindedness and his indomitable perse- 
verance will force themselves upon the most casual observer. It 
is mot surprising that, with qualifications so well adapted for 
success in life. Mr. Carey should have been enabled finally to set 
at defiance the innumerable obstacles which obstructed his path.” 
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as this of Earl L. Bradsher: 
“From 1785 to 1819 Carey was 
the scle owner, and from 1817 to 
1824 he was actively at the head of 
the greatest publishing and dis- 
tributing firm in this country.” 
When Carey arrived there, 


Philadelphia was already a flourish- 


ing city and the literary centre of 
America. Yet the Catholic books 
which were familiar to him in 
Dublin were in short supply there, 
and he was obliged to write to 
Dublin for an assortment of them. 
Dublin had by this time attained 
to a certain pre-eminence in the 
field of publishing for the Catholic 
English-speaking world. 

In 1789 he issued proposals for 
the first quarto Bible in America, 
its text to follow Challoner’s 
second version of 1763-4. The 
complete Bible was ready in 
November, 1790, but in the mean- 
time Archbishop Troy of Dublin 
was putting through the press Fr. 
Bernard MacMahon’s revision of 
Challoner. “ This revision,” writes 
Wilfrid Parsons, “ definitely super- 
seded in the English-speaking 
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world the Challoner version, which 
was still archaic in language,” and 
rendered Carey’s Bible obsolete. 
Carey reproduced the Troy text of 
the Bible in quarto in 1805. 

Carey was not unduly dispirited 
by this disappointment. He was 
now the leading American pub- 
lisher, publishing Fenimore Cooper 
and Washington Irving, employing 
some I§0 men, and having 
amongst his admiring correspon- 
dents George Washington himself, 
who urged Carey to continue pub- 
lication of his magazine, The 
American Museum. But his fertile 
mind had begotten the idea of 
what was to be perhaps the first 
Catholic book club, which he pro- 
posed to the Fathers of the First 
Clergy Synod of America at 
Baltimore in 1791. 

His plan was that there should 
be a revolving fund of 1,000 
dollars or less to publish the first 
bock. When the Society got its 
money back from this, another 
would be published, and so on, 
books appearing at regular inter- 
vals. In 1791 under the auspices 
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of this Society, he published a 
book already familiar to him in 
Dublin, Challoner’s Think Well 
On'’t. 

Very different from the irrespon- 
sible though well-meaning young 
Dublin apprentice, Carey in Phila- 
delphia was a model of industry, 
thrift, and enterprise. “ By care,” as 
he says himself, “the most rigid 
punctuality, and frugality,” he 
gradually advanced in the world. 

Mellowed by the years, “ honest 
Mathew Carey of Phil ”, as he was 
now generally known, was able to 
look back on his youth in Dublin 
with detachment, even pity. 

But the memory of Ireland’s 
wrongs still rankled in his mind 
and the desire to vindicate his 
country’s honour was strong in 
him. English histories of Ireland, 
the only ones available to readers 
in America, were full of libels and 
calumnies, especially, as Carey re- 
marks, “respecting the rise and 
progress of the imsurrection of 
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1641, and the massacres said to 
have been then perpetrated by the 
Irish.” 

The publication of Godwin’s 
celebrated novel, Mandeville, em- 
bodying all the miserable legends 
of 1641, determined Carey to 
write the work which had been 
germinating in his minds for years. 
In a frenzy of research he ran- 
sacked all the libraries within his 
reach for books on Ireland. 

The fruit of all this research, 
Carey’s Vindicie Hibernia, was 
published in 1819, and “was 
among the most important opera- 
tions of my life—and one that 
affords me as much heart-felt satis- 
faction as anything I have ever 
done.” And he quotes with grati- 
fication the opinion of Archbishop 
Troy, conveyed in a letter to 
Carey’s brother in Dublin: 

“ Your brother’s book has done 
more to vindicate Ireland than all 
that ever was written or published 
on the subject.” 


Pua sis 1 


Tue priest opened the slide in the confessional, and in the 
semi-darkness made out two sets of eyes. 


Making Sure 


“ What’s this?” he asked. 


One of the sets of eyes owned a small voice. It said: 
“ Father, my little brother is such a fibber I came in with 
him to make sure he tells the truth.” 


Catholic Digest 


You can accomplish anything with patience. You can even 
carry water in a sieve if you wait until it freezes. 





Have you tried studying them at 
home? All you need is a glass jar... 


Private Life 
of the 
ANT 


NTS live in communities. In 
social life, in the distribution 
of tasks and division of labour, in 
mutual aid and care, in providing 
for the well-being of all, an ordi- 
Mary ant-community is _ better 


organised than most nations. 

An ant-hill or ant-nest is a most 
complicated structure. It contains 
passages, galleries, ventilators, tun- 


nels, living-rooms and nurseries as 
well as drainage, workers’ quarters, 
stables and stores. 

Each ant-community is com- 
posed of three kinds of ants; 
queens (or females), males and 
workers. The workers are divided 
according to their tasks and needs 
of the community. The soldiers 
among them have larger heads and 
stronger jaws than others—they 
protect the community from attack. 

A Queen Ant is easily recognised 
—she is much larger than the 
others. Male ants have wings and 
both workers and females have 
stings. The poison they eject is 
formic acid. In some nests smaller 
ants and occasionally beetles are 
kept, apparently as pets. 


Ants keep their own cows—i.e., 
the greenflies which they nurse, 
feed and protect for sake of the 
“ honey-dew ” they rub or “ milk ” 
from them. Soldier ants guard 
groups of these greenflies, worker 
ants carry them from one feeding 
ground to another, gather stray 
groups and bring them home to the 
community. Ants are so fond of 
this “ milk” and “honey” that 
they collect the eggs of the green- 
fly in autumn and bring them 
home, and nurse them carefully to 
growth. 

An ant-colony is usually pro- 
duced from a single female, which 
leaves the parent nest at swarming 
time and lays her eggs. These hatch 
into maggots similar to fly-maggots. 
She feeds these from her own body 
while th:y pass through the 
cocoon and pupa stage and until 
they emerge as young worker-ants. 
These then take over the work of 
the colony and wait on the queen. 
She is then free to devote her time 
to egg-laying. The earlier broods 
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are always carefully tended and fed 
by their_elder brothers and sisters. 

The white oval little objects we 
see ants carrying are not ants’ eggs 
—but young ants in the cocoon or 
pupa stage. The workers bring 
these up from the nursery to the 
surface for warmth and air to 
hasten their growth. Finally they 
help them to emerge from their 
cocoons, lick them over, and tend 
them until they are able to work. 

On sultry summer days ants go 
off on their nuptial flights, flashing 
their gauzy wings. When the 
honeymoon is over the females 
return to earth and enter the 
ground to form new nests—that is, 
those females who are not captured 
by workers and dragged back to 
replenish the parent-community. 

Having no more use for her 
wings, the female plucks them off. 
Her task for the rest of her life— 
up to seven years—is to remain 
underground, moving about, drop- 
ping eggs which the workers 
carry off to tend and protect. 

The unhappy winged male has 
no such future. Because he is of no 
further use to the colony, he is not 
allowed back and soon falls a prey 
to some other insect. The ants 
always treat the queen with great 
attention and respect. 

In some nests the workers sus- 
pend themselves by the feet from 
the roof while other workers forage 
for honey from flowers, bring it 


NOTHING is impossible to the 
it himself. 
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home and pour it into the mouths 
of these living honey-pots, thus 
storing it to feed the young later. 

Ants are particular in washing 
their faces, bodies and limbs, comb- 
ing and polishing their antennae, 
keeping the nest clean. 

To study ants at close quarters, 
get a large glass jar—even a jam- 
pot—and fill it three-quarters full 
of moist clay. Fit a cylinder of 
thick, dark paper round the jar to 
the height of the clay, and in such 
a way that when you lift the jar 
by the top it will slide up and 
down easily. 

Next, find an ant-colony and 
capture as many as you can, taking 
care not to injure any. Get some 
grubs or “ eggs ” and, if possible, 
a queen from a nest. Put them in 
the jar with the earth. Tie a strong 
paper cover on the jar so that the 
ants cannot escape, but pierce 
plenty of small pin-holes in the 
cover to let in ample air. Leave the 
jar in the sunlight. 

The ants will immediately begin 
building a new home in the jar. 
From time to time put food in the 
jar—a little sugar, tiny bits of 
cooked meat, dead flies, etc., and 
sprinkle a few drops of water now 
and again to keep the clay moist. 

After a week or so lift the jar 
from the cylinder. You will be 
amazed at the network of tunnels 
visible inside the glass and at the 
ants hurrying about their work. 


man who does not have to do 


COUNTRYWOMAN, thanking a farmer for a favour, said: 
“ May God bless you and give you a dirty farmyard!” 





Audie Murphy triumphed 
against fearful odds 


WAR HERO 
INTO 
FILM STAR 


NORA LAING 


UDIE MURPHY, the boy 

who gave a tremendous per- 
sonal contribution to the Allies 
during the Second World War and 
afterwards achieved screen fame, 
was once just another “kid from 
across the tracks”. He was 
scrawny, freckled and shy. 

Because of his family’s poverty 
while he was a child on a Texas 
farm, he was sent out hunting for 
the family dinner as soon as he 
could hold a gun. Usually the 
family could only afford one shell, 
so Audie learned to shoot swiftly 
and accurately. This achievement 
served both him and his country 
well during the war. 

Audie was one of nine children, 
son of an Irish share cropper who 
could ill provide for his family. 

“I can’t remember,” he told 
me, when I spoke to him in his 
dressing-room on the Ride A 
Crooked Trail set, “ when I first 
began field labour. I know that as 
soon as every one of us kids was 


old enough to handle a plough or 


a hoe we were put to work. My 
earliest memory is sitting strapped 
in a baby swing while my mother 
battled with weeds in a nearby 
cotton patch. 

“ Almost as soon as I could walk 
I was given the task of collecting 
wood along stream banks and 
carrying it home on my back. The 
distance was over a mile. 


“ Before I was sixteen I went to 
work in a radio repair shop and 
was there when the war broke out. 
I tried hard to enlist, but because 
I was underweight both the 
marines and the paratroopers 
turned me down. Eventually, when 
I was sixteen, the infantry took 
me.” 

At this point of the interview I 
took a look at Audie and marvelled 
at his war record. Youthful, un- 
assuming, with gentle, greenish- 
grey eyes, reddish-brown hair, 
freckled and _ Irish-looking, it 
seemed impossible that he had 
fought in North Africa, Sicily, 
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Salerno, Anzio, Southern France, 
and Germany. He had won twenty- 
three decorations, including a Con- 
gressional Medal of Honour. He 
got the Medal of Honour at Holtz- 
wick, France, for single-handedly 
holding off six Nazi tanks and 
waves of supporting infantry by 
manning a machine-gun and stop- 
ping a burning tank destroyer that 
was expected to blow up any 
moment, refusing to quit in spite 
of wounds. 

When the Germans surrendered, 
Audie was still not old enough to 
vote. He was flown back to 
America with thirteen generals. “I 
just reckoned to slip back home 
quietly with no fuss nor nothing.” 

But the newspapers had done 
their work too well and when the 
war hero stepped off the aircraft 
in San Antonio, he was imme- 
diately recognised and lionised. He 
didn’t want this. 

“Fame didn’t help me much at 
first either,” he told me. “ What I 
most wanted was to attend West 
Point, but I couldn’t because of my 
shell wound and a gangrene in- 
fection in my hip. It was hard get- 
ting any kind of a job, because if 
anyone offered me one he was 
accused of trading on my war 
record.” 

It was at this time that he de- 
cided to give away all his war 
medals. But Hollywood was attrac- 
ted by the accounts of his heroism 
and Cagneys offered him a con- 
tract. 

“It seemed awful funny to be 
= going to Hollywood to act in the 
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movies. I'd only seen a couple of 
pictures in my whole life.” 

Hollywood didn’t treat him 
much better than other industries. 
After his appearance in Beyond 
Glory, when the army was asked 
to dupiicate all his medals for use 
in the picture, his option with 
Paramount was dropped and 
nothing else happened. 

But, to his surprise, every day 
in the papers he read about parts 
he was supposed to have been 
offered. This evidently created an 
illusion that he was working regu- 
larly. 

“ Shucks!” he said. “I wasn’t 
even eating regularly. But I didn’t 
tell anyone that. I was sleeping on 
the floor of a gymnasium owned 
by a buddy.” 

Finally, Universal-International 
studios came to the rescue, signed 
him to a contract, and starred him 
in Kid From Texas. This started 
him on the road to screen success. 

Audie finally set an unpar- 
alleled mark of achievement in 
Hollywood by playing himself in 
his autobiography To Hell .and 
Back. This book, a best-seller, was 
sold in fourteen countries. It de- 
tailed all his famous war-time 
adventures. 

Because the actor is a modest 
young man, the autobiography is. 
no glorification of his war record. 

“ All I wanted was to give a 
true portrait of millions of other 
G.L.s like myself. I plan to write a 
sequel. 

“* After I finished working in the 
picture To Hell and Back, I swore 
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I'd never do another war picture. 
But I came to realise that that was 
silly. Pll do any good story that 
comes along. I’m doing one right 
now, The Gun Runners, a remake 
of Hemingway’s To Have and 
Have Not. I don’t seem able to get 
away from guns, but they earn me 
a bang-up good living.” 

During Audie’s film career a 
pretty air-hostess was spending 
most of her spare time watching 
him on the screen and saving news- 
paper clippings about him. 
Although she had fallen in love 
with him, she had never seen him 
in person. 

Then, one never-to-be-forgotten 
day, she met him at the Universal 
Studio restaurant and they started 
dating. Whenever he could, he 
flew to Dallas (Texas) to see her. 
His proposal came after he stepped 
off the plane in Dallas for the 
hundredth time. He walked up to 
her and said, “ It'd be a whole lot 
cheaper for us to get married.” 


The Neatest Places 
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The couple now live on the out- 
skirts of Hollywood in a ranch- 
style home, surrounded by trees 
and a white rail fence at Toluca 
Lake. 

The actor’s idea of a wonderful 
evening is to stay home with his 
wife “quietly doing nothing ”"— 
just talking. He hates cocktail par- 
ties, doesn’t drink or smoke, only 
occasionally takes his wife around 
to night spots. 

“T feel like a heifer that’s busted 
through the fence and got lost in 
them places,” he said. 

The couple have two children, 
Terry Michael, six, and James 
Shannon, four. 

For a long time Audie raised 
quarter horses and trained them. 
He is also half owner of a yacht 
called Africa Queen, which he 
keeps at Balboa Bay, and he often 
spends his week-ends skin diving. 

“ Skin diving’s like fighting. It 
allows you the same number of 
mistakes—one.” 


] 4M not so fond of efficiency as some are. Those energetic, 

neat people who go about the world furiously tidying 
things appal me. I like a little dirt about it. It shows that 
there has been activity, that people have been present, that 


there is life. 


The neatest places I know are museums, stuffed with dead 


things. 


St. Joun ERvINE 


“"Tuey say he is a wonderful after-dinner speaker.” 
“ Yes, he always says ‘ Here, give me both bills.’” 
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This Irish-American cop ts 
a unique artist 


Criminals 
Dread His 


Pencil 


MURRAY SCHUMACH 


ONO now we Ne 
JATROLMAN Richard  F. 
Kenehan, the only New York 
City policeman who pursues 
criminals with drawing pencils and 
sketch pads, has noticed that gibes 
by other cops have mellowed since 
his portraits based on eyewitness 
descriptions led to the capture of 
two girls for the attack on the 
daughters of an Iranian diplomat 
in Bronx Park. 

“They still ride me a little 
about what a soft beat I got,” says 
Patrolman Kenehan, ‘* but there’’s 
no malice.” 

In three years as departmental 
artist the  thirty-five-year-old 
policeman has received a_ police 
commendation and may even get a 
filing cabinet one of these days for 
the 100-odd sketches that have 
proved important in numerous 
arrests, including two men for 
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murder and a woman for kidnap- 
ping. 

Kenehan portraits have never 
been seen in museums or the gal- 
leries of Fifty-seventh Street. But 
his work can be found in any 
detective squad room in New 
York and they are pin-ups on 
scores of police locker doors. For 
Patrolman Kenehan’s drawings, 
like rogues’ gallery photos, are 
functional art with cop admirers. 

It is fairly certain that no artist 
invites as much criticism as Patrol- 
man Kenehan. Scores of times, 
while an eyewitness of a crime 
hesitantly describes the appear- 
ance of a criminal he may have 
seen fleetingly, he will erase the 
mouth, the nose, reshape the face, 
even destroy the entire drawing 
and start again as the witness indi- 
cates doubt. 

“I guess,” he says, “my big- 
gest talent is erasing. I depend 
entirely on the memory of the 
witness. You have to be very 
patient. You can’t give up as long 
as the witness is willing to go on.” 

Much more than most artists, 
he has to be immune to flattery. 
“ Some witnesses,” he says, “want 
to be nice. They'll say the like- 
ness of the criminal looks good 
even if they don’t think so.” 

Patrolman Kenehan’s antidote 
for good-fellowship is to leave the 
witness alone with the drawing and 
a detective in one of the dim 
rooms at the Police Academy that 
he uses as a studio when he is not 
working in a police station or a 
victim’s home. 


ew York Times Magazine 
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“While I’m out, the detective 
will draw out the witness about 
what he really thinks of the sketch. 
If there’s any doubt, we start 
again.” 

Kenehan’s ‘general procedure is, 
first, to outline the face. Most 
people, he says, can remember the 
shape of a face. Then he takes one 
feature at a time, questioning the 
witness carefully enough to prod 
memory but not enough to plant 
suggestions. Finally, he inquires 
about scars and wrinkles. When 
there is more than one witness, he 
prefers to question them separ- 
ately so they will not influence one 
another. 

In most cases, it is difficult to 
know how much value a Kenehan 
sketch has. At the least, it is a clue 


that may be productive. Occasion- 


ally, it is am unquestionable 
triumph—as was his drawing of 
Dolores Byrd Phipps for a kid- 
napping in Harlem. 

The child’s mother was nearly 
hysterical as she tried to describe 
the woman who had snatched her 
baby. In addition, her English was 
so poor that a Spanish-speaking 
detective had to be called in to 
interpret. For three hours, Kene- 
han sketched and erased as the 
weeping mother talked. 

That day the picture was 
photostated and distributed 
throughout Manhattan. It was 
printed in newspapers, flashed on 
television amd on screens of 
Spanish-language movies. The 
pictures brought telephone calls 
that led the police to the baby and 


kidnapper in less than a day. 

A more grisly work of art was 
undertaken by Kenehan when a 
woman was found murdered. To 
mask her identity, the murderer 
had scalped her, slashed most of 
the skin from her face and cut off 
her fingers to conceal prints. 

Working from the bone struc- 
ture of the face, Kenehan drew 
what he considered a likely por- 
trait. When the picture appeared 
in a newspaper, it was recognised 
and the dead woman’s husband 
was arrested for the murder. 

Recently, the patrolman’s art 
came in handy when the police 
realised that the only photograph 
they had of a notorious criminal 
had been taken twenty-five years 
ago. A detective who had seen the 
gangster within the year furnished 
information which enabled Kene- 
han to draw a picture that today is 
the most reliable likeness of the 
mobster the police department has. 

Art and police work both 
attracted Kenehan in boyhood. He 
studied art in a Bronx high school. 
When he graduated, he worked as 
a magazine artist for several years 
and then, for a short time, with an 
advertising agency. 

“TI found out there are better 
artists than I am,” he says. When 
the ad agency collapsed he took, 
and passed, the police examination 
and was appointed to the force in 
195I. 

For more than two years he 
pounded a beat in the Bronx, 
where he still lives. His cartoons 
in a police magazine attracted the 
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attention of superiors and he was 
assigned to do police posters and 
illustrations for study booklets. 
On his own time he submitted 
to superiors sketches of wanted 
criminals whose descriptions he 
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Police officials then assigned him 
to his present work. 

In his spare time he paints land- 
scapes in oils. “My mother likes 
the landscapes. But so far as being 
comparable to any good artists, I 


knew only from printed accounts. have no illusions.” 


O’Regan—Oh, No! 
OVER the source of the name Oregon more controversy has 
raged than over any other on the American continent. 
Men have guessed wildly that it might be from the Spanish 
orégano, “ marjoram”; orején, “ big ear,” or “ slice of dried 
apple,” origen, “ source”; or from the old kingdom Aragon. 
They have guessed also the French ouragan, “ storm”; the 
Chippewa owah-wakan, river of slaves. 
The final absurdity is perhaps the suggestion that it 
originated from a wandering Irishman called O’Regan. 
Most likely it arose from that mistake of the map-maker 
which made Ouisconsink look like Ouaricon; thence it passed 
into Ourigan and Ouragon, and finally became Oregon. 
GerorGE R. STEWART, Names on the Land 


Do You Agree ? 
AS for our having English as our national language there is 
no harm in that. What matters is the thought, the senti- 
ment, the love. A good poem doesn’t care what language it 
is born in, 
PaTRICK KAVANAGH in National Observer 


Strike the Lyre ? 
(CHAPMAN was escorting Keats around Trinity College, 
pointing out places and objects of interest. Eventually 

they came to Brian Boru’s harp. Chapman reminded the poet 
of the Guinness label. 

“ That,” he said, “is the most famous harp in Ireland.” 

A bystander commented that he understood the most 
famous harp in Ireland was that which hung on Tara’s walls. 

“Take no notice of that fellow,’ Keats said gruffly to 
Chapman. “ That’s the greatest lyre unhung.” 

MYLES NA GOPALEEN in the Irish Times 
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ONE NIGHT 


JOHN J. 


Geasnes things happen on the 
high seas, and on this particu- 
lar voyage I had a funny feeling 
of foreboding right from the very 
beginning. 

We were a 35,000 ton pas- 
senger vessel, the s.s: Summer- 
glow, out of Alexandria, bound for 
Naples. There was nothing un- 
usual about that, yet I felt it in my 
bones from the moment we em- 
barked that something most 
peculiar was going to happen. 

Most of the passengers were 
wealthy, that cosmopolitan set 
that always seem to be going 
somewhere with no _ particular 
object in doing so. I appeared to 
be the only worker, apart from the 
crew, aboard. I was returning 
home, having spent six months 
covering a nasty little blister in 
the Near East for my paper. I was 
glad to be getting away from it all. 
I could still smell that town. 

I admit that I entered into the 
holiday spirit of the Summerglow. 
After six months of sleeping in 
frowsy hotels, eating where chance 
willed it, dodging bullets in dark 
streets where death stalked, trying 
to get my despatches done with 
the typewriter propped on a rick- 
ety dressing-table or even a pack- 
ing-case, while shells whined over- 
head, I was ready to be enter- 
tained. 


AT NAPLES 


DUNNE 


Of course, most of all, I wanted 
a rest. I wanted home for a year 
or two, and nothing more exciting 
than the woman’s page or the film 
criticisms to worry about. I was 
longing for the Summerglow to 
reach Naples; I would fly home 
from there. 

In the meantime, however, I was 
finding the fun aboard ship enter- 
taining enough, and although we 
were less than a day out of Alex- 
andria, I had already swam in the 
ship’s pool, lazed on deck in the 
champagne sunshine of the Medi- 
terranean, taken cocktails with the 
captain in his cabin, and danced 
to the excellent orchestra with 
a most attractive heiress from 
Detroit. 

It was while we were ‘having a 
late nightcap in the lounge that I 
first spotted Morenzo. I was lean- 
ing against the bar, thinking of 
nothing in particular, when he 
entered with a party of friends. My 
eyes fixed on him, and I was at 
first puzzled. I was wondering 
where I had seen the small, fat, 
jovial “man before. I ordered 
another drink, continuing to gaze 
at him, carefully, without appear- 
ing to do so. Then, eventually, my 
mind clicked out the answer, and 
the answer was enough to make 
me excuse myself from the casual 
acquaintances with whom I had 
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been drinking and to 
thoughtfully to my cabin. 

But it was long before I slept, 
that first evening aboard the 
Summerglow. My mind was rac- 
ing back over the years . . . twelve 
or more of them .. . to my first 


retire 


foreign assignment and a raggedy - 


little revolution in a _ raggedy 
little republic tucked away in a 
remote corner of the South Amer- 
ican continent. ... 

I was young, and as keen as a 
razor about my job, but what I 
had seen being played out against 
the bloodstained backcloth of 
Toledo-Pueblo had almost drained 
away all my enthusiasm. Sickened 
by the things I had seen during 
those danger-fraught days . 
and one particular, terrible night 
. . . I had almost chucked in and 
returned home to sell vacuum- 
cleaners or to drive a taxi. How- 
ever, I had managed to endure it, 
had lived through it grimly. Dur- 
ing subsequent years I was to wit- 
ness many strange things in many 
strange places around the world, 
but the taste of that night in 
Toledo-Pueblo had remained in 
my mouth. 

Morenzo.. . 


yes, I ought to 
have recognised Morenzo’s face 
instantly, so vividly had it been 
stamped on my memory for so 


many years. Of course, the 
Morenzo (I was quite certain he 
was no longer using that name) 
who had entered the ship’s lounge, 
smiling, affable, dapper in a well- 
cut dinner-jacket, was a different 
Morenzo to the revolutionary 
leader I had known for one night- 
mare half-hour on that night so 
long ago. 
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How vividly I remembered 
every searing moment of it! For 
days there had been a lull in the 
revolution. The other journalists 
had left, thinking things might flare 
up in another neighbouring town. I 
alone had remained in Toledo- 
Pueblo, merely by the chance of 
having a bad tooth. Then, unex- 
pectedly, the balloon had gone up, 
and I was right there on top of it. 

I remembered that scene in the 
old ruined mission on the out- 
skirts of the town. It was a scene 
I could never forget. Hidden in 
the shadows of a dark stairway, I 
had watched Morenzo with his 
own hands shoot dead every old 
person in the town. There were 
ten of them, men and women. 
There had been also two young 
children. It was miass-murder, 
cold-blooded, completely purpose- 
less, the ruthless, wanton action of 
a sadistic madman. I had crept 
away from that ruined mission- 
house, numbed by horror and 
fear, hardly believing what my 
eyes had just seen. 

When I awakened next day from 
the paralysis that the scene had 
thrown over me, I vowed ven- 
geance on Morenzo, all the ven- 
geance that the power of the Press 
could wring from an outraged 
world. But my editor would not 
publish the story. It was too fan- 
tastic. I was young, impression- 
able; perhaps. . . . He shrugged. 
None of the other correspondents 
had it. 

Morenzo disappeared. There 
had been reports of his death as 
the revolution fizzled out. In the 
years between, I had often won- 
dered. ... 
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But now I knew. Morenzo had 
not died. He had lived beyond 
that terrible night in Toledo- 
Pueblo. Now, twelve years later, 
he was a dinner-jacketed pas- 
senger on a luxury liner crossing 
the Mediterranean. I began won- 
dering if Morenzo ever remem- 
bered ... the child who had 
screamed and the old man who 
had prayed. Eventually, I drifted 
into uneasy sleep, my dreams tor- 
tured by the vision of a ruined 
mission-house on a moonlit night. 

Next day, I found out from the 
purser that Morenzo was now 
calling himself Dr. Martin. I saw 
him at breakfast, and again at 
lunch, the centre of a gaily chatting 


group. He looked the picture of 
affability, like a successful com- 
pany director on a cruise for his 
health, 

I got chatting to Morenzo at 
the bar that evening. He was as 
friendly to me as he was to every- 
body else, and I could rot help 
admitting that if I were meeting 
him for the first time, and taking 
him at face value, I would find him 
a most agreeable companion. I sug- 
gested a game of shuffleboard on 
the promenade-deck, and later we 
had more drinks and watched a 
movie in the lounge. Morenzo 
seemed to like me, and I could 
not help thinking of a young 
foreign correspondent who had 
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lurked, terrified, and watched him 
from the shadows on another 
night, long ago. . 

During the few “days that fol-* 
lowed, Morenzo (I could barely 
bring myself to calling him Dr. 
Martin, even when addressing him 
personally) and I became the best 
of friends. On the last two nights 
we played poker with others in the 
lounge. 

On the first night an unpleasant 
incident occurred. Dalzo, an Italian 
who sat at Morenzo’s table, and 
who was apparently travelling with 
him, hinted that Morenzo was 
cheating, but as we were not play- 
ing for high stakes the incident 
passed. 

On the final evening—we were 
scheduled to dock at Naples at 
midnight—I suggested increasing 
the stakes. We did so, and played 
for several hours. The game was 
interesting, but it abruptly became 
infinitely more interesting when 
Dalzo jumped abruptly to his feet, 
his swarthy face blazing with 
anger, and gripped the amazed 
Morenzo by the throat. 

“You've hidden the 
Clubs, Max!” he snarled. 


Ace of 
“ You 
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tried it last night, and got away 
with it, but now .. .” 

Before anyone realised what was 
happening there was a sudden 
flash of steel, and Morenzo, with a 
strangled gasp, slumped to the 
floor. 

There was consternation in the 
saloon. Dalzo hurled himself 
through a doorway. Everybody 
rushed after him, leaving Morenzo 
on the floor. He was quite dead. 

Outside, I heard the sound of a 
splash. I strolled on to the deck. 

People were crowding the rails, 
shouting, calling, near to panic. I 
found a quiet spot and leaned 
against the rail. I lit a cigarette, 
and watched the dim blot on the 
dark waters that I knew was 
Dalzo, swimming strongly for 
shore. We were in Naples harbour, 
and I guessed that he would make 
it. I figured, too, that in Naples 
they never would capture Dalzo. 

I exhaled luxuriantly. The 
smoke curled upwards like a 
wraith in the summer night. I 
flicked my wrist, and into the 
churning waters beneath the rail 
fluttered a card... . It was the 
Ace of Clubs. 


¢ 


Cupboard Love? 
AFTER receiving £2,000 for the loss of her jewellery a dear 
old lady wrote her insurance company that it had been 


found in a cupboard. 
“I didn’t think it would be fair to keep both the jewels 


and the money,” 


she added, 


“so I thought you would be 


pleased to know that I have sent the £2,000 to the Red 


Cross.” 


[MPATIENT patient to hospital nurse: “I’m tired of nourish- 
ment: I want something to eat!” 





Aboard the Irish ferry it was just another 24-miles ride for 
the 172 passengers and crew. But the ship sailed right into 
a hurricane and sank. Only 42 lived through the nightmare 


The Doom of the 


** Princess 


Victoria ” 


RON EVANS 


T was the week-end that the 
hurricane hit these islands. 
Thundering seas smashed against 
the coastlines and poured inland 
in sweeping waves of death and 
disaster. Ships cowered storm- 
bound in harbour. It was the last 
weekend in January, 1953. 

And the worst tragedy came on 
Saturday . . . the tragedy that 
should never have happened. From 
the calm of Scotland’s Loch Ryan 
a 2,694-ton ferry boat set out on a 
time-table sailing for Larne, 
twenty-four miles away in 
Northern Ireland. 

She was the Princess Victoria, 
with 172 passengers and crew 
aboard. She was the ship that was 
later ruled to be unseaworthy. And 
in the turmoil of the gale-swept 
North Channel she foundered, 
turned turtle and sank as the seas 
pounded open her stern doors. 
Only forty-two people survived. 
All were men. Every woman and 
child aboard her perished. 

Kenneth Harrison, twenty-year- 
old soldier, was one of the passen- 


Condensed from 


gers who boarded the Princess 
Victoria that morning. He was 
going to Belfast to see his girl 
friend. Around him was the usual 
cross-section of passengers .. . 
week-end travellers, workmen from 
a Stranraer aircraft factory return- 
ing to Ireland, and soldiers and air- 
men going on leave. Also on board 
were Major J. M. Sinclair, deputy 
Prime Minister of Northern 
Ireland and Sir Walter Smiles, 
Ulster Unionist M.P. Both were to 
drown. Most of them, like 
Harrison, had sailed the Channel 
before. It was as routine as a bus 
ride for them. 

“Td always been happy on the 
Victoria on other crossings,” said 
Harrison. “ As I had breakfast that 
morning we were moving through 
the loch. It was rougher than usual 
—but nothing to worry about. I 
was thinking about the open sea 
ahead—and wondering if I would 
be seasick.” 

If he had known the history of 
the ship Harrison would have been 
thinking about other things than 


the Empire News 
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seasickness. Before, in rough seas, 
the nine-year-old vessel had 
shipped water on her car deck; her 
scuppers had been inadequate to 
free it; improvements had been 
recommended. Nothing ' ad been 
done. 

Harrison found a seat in the 
ship’s lounge at the start of the 
voyage. Around him people sat, 
talked and read. It was too cold to 
go on deck. At the next table, in a 
corner, four men were playing 
cards. Outwardly everything was 
normal on the ship. 

As they left the shelter of the 
loch came the first onslaught of 
the seas. 

“ Almost immediately the waves 
came at us,” he said. “ They were 
twenty feet high. It was a run- 
ning sea coming up behind us and 
we were pitching badly. 

“We did not seem to be making 
much headway. It was difficult 
walking about and as I sat in the 
lounge I could hear crockery being 
smashed in the galley as the boat 
heaved through the seas. 

“We began listing to port, a 
gradual, definite slide, until we 
were over at about thirty degrees. 
Waves were crashing over the 
bows. Cups and glasses were fall- 
ing off tables. All the time the seas 
were hitting the ship. Nobody 
seemed unduly worried, apart from 
the discomfort. I was seasick, like 
most of the passengers, and 
nothing else worried me.” 

They did not know it, but 
already the Princess Victoria had 
begun to fight for her life. From 
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the radio room, operator Broadfoot 
was sending the first of his drama- 
tic messages . . . “ Hove to off 
mouth of Loch Ryan, vessel not 
under command, urgent assistance 
of tug required.” 

That was 0946 hours. His last 
signal was 1358 hours. For four 
hours the crippled ship was pum- 
melled like a punch-drunk boxer 
by the raging seas, carried deep 
off course. 

Four desperate hours in which 
the passengers, dazed, sick, buf- 
feted, never really sensed the true 
dangers . . . four hours which 
Harrison remembers in kaleido- 
scope flashes. 

“IT noticed there was a lot of 
activity among the crew. I thought 
they were taking normal gale pre- 
cautions.” 

There was activity among the 
crew. Desperately they were work- 
ing on the car deck where the seas 
had stove open the stern doors let- 
ting in huge seas that the scuppers 
could not clear. Then the lifebelts 
came round. “ Put them on as a 
precaution, we’re running into bad 
weather,” the crew men said. 

Neither then nor when the 
engines stopped did Harrison 
realise the danger. 

“Suddenly I noticed we were 
not moving. On the port side we 
were now so low that the sea was 
swilling over the decks almost up 
to the level of the windows. I was 
a bit apprehensive, but I was still 
feeling sick and did not realise how 
serious the position was. I do not 
think any of the passengers did. 





Sunshine and Shadows 


Many of those who care most for nature and poetry are also 
those who suffer most. 

The existence of literature would be justified, indeed, if 
by nothing else, by the solace it has brought to countless 
thousands of suffering men and women. After all, the great 
writers themselves have mostly been men who suffered more 
than the common lot. Even so happy a book as the Essays of 
Elia is the work of a writer who plumbed the depths of 
suffering. 

We know little of the life of Shakespeare; but who can 
read the plays and believe them to be the work of a man who 
lived in perpetual sunshine? Great literature, far from being 
something the enjoyment of which is an insult to suffering 
humanity, is itself of the finest creations of suffering human- 


ity. 


RosBERT LYND 





“Then when I was in the wash- 
room, the ship gave a great heave 
and I was hurled on my back. The 
list increased and water came 
rushing back up through the plug- 
holes and the toilets. I was shaken 
and floundering on my back in the 
swirling water. I was trying to 
struggle to my feet and a man 
helped me. Together we clambered 
towards the lounge—it was like 
walking up a steep hill. I wanted 
to get my suitcase.” 

But what Harrison saw in the 
lounge made him forget his suit- 
case. The seas had smashed a 
lounge window and water was 
flooding in with each bursting 
wave. Chairs, suitcases, cushions, 
magazines floated. 

By now the list was about forty 
degrees and the sea was half-way 
up the sloping floor. 

Passengers were struggling to 
get out, scrambling on their hands 
and knees, hanging on to the tables 


which were bolted to the floor. 
Harrison went round to the deck 
entrance to the lounge, pushing 
past people who were tumbling 
and falling against the pitching 
ship. 

“There was a lot of shouting, 
but no panic. Sailors were trying 
to help people out of the lounge 
and with some other passengers 
we formed a human chain.” 

Braced against the list and the 
tossing deck, the chain stood firm 
as the passengers crawled out 
hanging on to them. Harrison re- 
membered one elderly couple. The 
woman was worried about her 
small dog. 

Her husband kept telling her: 
“ Leave that! Look after yourself.” 

She wanted to go back for it; 
they had to persuade and half-force 
her to leave it. 

“We got them all to the deck, 
except one man.” 

In his Army boots, Harrison 
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A HISTORY BOOK THAT MADE 
HISTORY 





THE 


CROMWELLIAN 
SETTLEMENT 
OF IRELAND 


By Joun P. Pasnogsasist 


This classic work, first printed in 1865 and 
reprinted in 1920 by Mellifont Press 
Limited, was destined to have a profound 
effect on the course of recent Irish history. 
David Lloyd George, Prime Minister of 
England, consulted it when the Anglo- 
Irish ‘Treaty of 192t was being negotiated 
in order to the genesis of the Irish 
problem, ‘The Irish leaders found in it 
the juridical justification for the momentous 
decision then taken to withhold the payment 
of Irish land a © the tish 
Government. Apart from great uence 
that The Cromwellian Settlement of I 

has exercised, it is a volume 


would-be 


interest and a must for 
student of Irish history, Modern history, 


anv 


up to Hitler’s campaign of race extermina- 
tion against the Jews during World War II, 
can offer no allel to the Cromwellian 
Settlement, which quite frankly planned 
the extermination of the [rish Race. Under 
it, the handed proprietors and politicai 
leaders of Ireland were forcibly transported 
to perish in the barren highlands of 
Connaught, while the common people were 
made the slaves of the Cromwellian soldiers 
who were settled by Cromwell in the t 
inces of Ulster, Leinster and Munster. 
oung boys and girls were shipped in tens 
of thousands to the sugar plentations of 
Jamaica and the Barbados, and only 
enough of the ancient race were allowed to 
remain as would provide serfs for the 
uerors, 

The Cronswellian Settlement of Ireland is 
a scholarly and objective work, based on 
covtem records and docun:ents whose 
authenticity is beyond dispute. : 

524 pp. Size Crown 8 vo. Bound in cloth 
with dust ~y et. Price t and packing 
included) $10.00, C.J. eit Limited, 43 
Parkgate Street, Dublia. 
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trizd to kick through a window to 
free him. Another man tried. They 
could make no impression on the 
thick glass. 

“ All the time the water was 
sweeping into the lounge. Then we 
hacked at the glass with the brass 
nozzle of a fire hose and managed 
to break a hole. We pulled and 
he scrambled through.” 

Now the end was near as the 
helpless, doomed ship drifted com- 
pletely at the will of the surging 
waves. Broadfoot was still signal- 
ling . . . “ Preparing to abandon 
ship . . . sorry for Morse, old man 

. . Ship on beam end.” 


Most of the passengers had 


rushed for the boat deck. 
“TI stayed where I was near the 
lounge. I didn’t know where to go. 


But now I knew we were sinking,” 
says Herrison. 

Then came the order... 
“Abandon ship.” Almost as it 
came, the ship rolled again slowly, 
heavily deeper on its side. 

Harrison recalls: “One moment 
I could see nothing but sea sweep- 
ing against the ship—and the next 
I was looking straight into the 
sky.” 

Water cascaded along the deck. 
The side rail was above his head 
now. It was the only way out. He 
leapt for it and for a fraction of a 
second seemed to hang poised, with 
his fingers touching the rail as he 
stretched, before falling back. 

“TI scrambled up. and tried 
again. This time my fingers caught 
the rail, but I knew I could not 
hang on. Suddenly I saw a sailor 
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running along the hull of the ship. 
He grabbed my arm and hauled 
me up as I struggled to kick my 
legs over. And then he left without 
a word. I never saw him again. I 
don’t know if he got off the ship. 
But he saved my life.” 

Crouched on the hull of the 
ship, now curving out of the riot- 
ing waves, like a massive whale, 
Harrison saw below him the 
elderly couple he had helped to 
pull out of the lounge. 

They were being buffeted by the 
waters which rushed along the 
deck, staggering and desperately 
reaching out for the side-rail above 
them. Around Harrison, people 
were scrambling and sliding along 
the hull. 

“In the confusion I remember 
people trying to help me to get 
them up. Once I just managed to 
touch the woman’s fingers, but she 
and her husband were swept 
away.” 

As Harrison looked round he 
saw the funnel was under water. 

“Everything seemed to register 
in a flash . . . people jumping, 
running to the stern which was 
lower in the water .. . slipping 
and scrambling on the hull. . . 
lifeboats and rafts.” 

Then, about twenty-five feet be- 
low him, a lifeboat with about 
twenty people in it. There was a 
space in the bows. It was tossing 
in the trough of the waves, amid- 
ships, above the submerged funnel. 

“TI couldn’t swim, but I knew 
I had to jump. I didn’t try to judge 
the movement of the boat in the 
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waves. Beneath me the 
seemed to be slipping. I 
jumped and hoped.” 

For the second time in a few 
minutes Harrison leapt for his life. 
He landed square in the boat bows, 
jarred but almost incredibly, un- 
injured. From the boat they gazed 
horror-struck around them at the 
people clinging to rafts or just 
tossed like bobbins in the water. 

“We had no oars to move to 
them. We could do nothing for 
them—except the few who were 
washed alongside. Some were 
pulled aboard. Two of us tried to 
grab one man. The water was 
freezing cold and he was very 
weak. A wave came and he was 
gone.” 

But in the boat there was still 
One lifeboat, in which 


Victoria 
just 


danger. 
there were women, had already 


been smashed like matchwood 
against the hull of the ship. But 
they were swept away by the waves 
before the Victoria sank. 

“It was harrowing to see the 
people in the water, and not be 
able to help them—to watch them 
hang like flies on her hull.” 

A man who was in his sixties 
and talked like an ex-sailor took 
command of the oarless lifeboat. 

“He told us to throw out the 
sea anchor and on his orders we 
tried to keep the boat level by 
throwing ourselves against the 
lifting side when the waves hit us.” 

For three hours they huddled 
in a boat. They were sick, buffeted, 
almost exhausted by the cold and 
relentless thundering of the sea, 
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baling desperately all the time and 
clinging for their lives as it tossed 
and hurled. For three hours it 
roller-coasted in the troughs, some- 
times appearing to stand almost 
upright pointing towards the 
leaden skies, and then soaring 
down in the valley of a mighty 
wave. 

Once they saw an aeroplane 
hovering above, and then a small 
tanker, the Pass of Drumochter, 
came alongside, 

“We thought we were saved. 
She threw us a line and we went 
beneath the overhang at her bow 
end. But she could not pick up 
any of us in those seas.” 

And the boat they first wel- 
comed as a saviour became a threat 
to them. Each time the seas hit and 
the tanker pitched her overhang 
threatened to smash them. 

“The tanker tried to shelter us 
from the waves and then sprayed 
oil down to try and calm them.” 

The Drumochter, unable to 
assist, was guiding the Donaghadee 
lifeboat to them. Harrison recalls: 
“I did not see her approach, I just 
turned round and there she was.” 

That was the end of the Princess 
Victoria sinking for them, the few 
who were saved. 

But long after the vessel had 
slipped beneath those turbulent 
seas the echoes rolled accusingly 
and heroically. They to!d of valour, 
like that of radio operator Broad- 
foot, and Lt. S. McArdle and Petty 
Officer’ Warren from the rescuing 
destroyer Contest, who swam for 
thirty minutes in the icy, moun- 
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tainous seas picking up survivors. 
They told of the last incorrect 
positioning given from the Victoria 
which sent five rescue ships and a 
lifeboat five miles too far south of 
their wreckage. 

And they told, in damning words 
of the Ministry of Transport in- 
quiry, that the loss was caused by 
the default of the owners, the 
British Transport Commission, in 
failing to provide adequately strong 
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stern doors and adequate freeing 
arrangements for shipped water. 

And the final indictment of the 
Princess Victoria, the ship that 
was ruled to be unseaworthy: “ If 
she had been as staunch as the 
men who manned her, then all 
would have been well and this 
disaster averted.” 

If she had, 130 people would 
not have perished the weekend that 
the hurricane hit these islands. 


Not Among the Missing 
AS the train slowed to a stop at Ballycarefree Junction, 
Michael grew very excited. 

It had been eight years since he’d left his home town, and 
he wondered who would be on hand to greet him. But there 
was no one. 

He swung off the train, put his travelling bag on the 
ground and glanced around in disappointment at the empty 
platform. 

Then, from around the corner of the station came the 
porter, a boyhood friend, and before Michael could say a 
word, the other fellow nodded and said: 

“ Hello, Michael! Goin’ away?” 


Self-Certified 
MICHAEL came home from school very happy and ran to 
his mother. “ Mother,” he said, “ you’ll be glad to know 

that I'm the best boy in my class!” 

“I certainly am happy, darling. Did the teacher tell you 
so?” 

“ No,” said Michael gravely, “I noticed it myself.” 

The Pioneer 











A DRAMA critic declared that he always praised the first show 
of a new theatrical season. “ Who am I,” he asked, “ to 
stone the first cast?” 


‘THE next (December) issue of THe Ir1isH DiGest will be published 
on Thursday, November 27. 
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Our Postbag 


A Letrer FROM SPAIN :—‘‘I cannot imagine 
your country as she will really be,” writes 
Ange! Gondra, who lives in Bilbao in the North 
of Spain 
Although scarcely ever have I written to 
any edition magazine postbag, I have taken the 
liberty to address myself to your good selves 
sO as how my good opinion on your inter- 
esting articles of the Irma Dicest 
** It is worth bearing in mind your quotations, 
short sentences and maxims which are located 
on any page down and makes reading your 
IaisH Dicest very pleasant and rapturous. 
great number of them are full of philosophical 
essence, advice and learnings which are very 
profitable and useful, and of course, very 
to apply at the daily life They 


to s 


suitable 


1agine your country 
» the rare reports I get from her 
land.’ It 
cape but I 


as 8 


pleases 
sh« yul i 


are he im everg 
to the it such a lands 
like t know hing more about your 
country and her customs, way of living, and 

on, sO as to get a proper knowledge of same 

general 

So, I should you be able, to provide 

me with an Lrish boy’s or giri’s address in order 
to keep a pal correspondence and through same 
I could manage in my mind the frame of your 
loving country 

Would any reader like to satisfy 
curiosity about us? Her address is: 
de la Revilla, 30-20, Bilbao, Spain. 
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Seat :—A reader from Co. 
Sean O'Connor, sends this in- 
teresting snippet, culled from Eire, relating to 
the Emmet brothers. it has reference to the 
fact that two of the collateral descendants of 
Robert Emmet, Mr. Herman Emmet and Rear- 
Admiral Robert Emmet, recently presented to 
the Irish Ambassador to the United States, 
John J. Hearne, an emerald seal, designed 
Robert Emmet for use by his brother, 
mas Addis Emmet, as organising agent of 
Directory of the United Irishmen. 
Quoting Eire: “ As Thomas Addis Emmet 
was a lawyer by profession, he was able to 
make frequent trips to the provinces without 
arousing suspicion. He used these trips as a 
cloak fer his organising work on behali of the 
United Irishmen 
‘*As the organisation spread, however, he 
felt the need of a seal which would give some 
token of his authority in his travels through 
the country. This need was discussed at a 
meeting of the Directory at which Robert 
Emmet was present. He immediately made a 
»en-and-ink sketch of a design, which was not, 
Goeurer, used. Subsequently he submitted a 
design showing a woman playing a harp, and 
this was accepted by the Directory, though it 
differed from the normal emblem of the United 
Irishmen, which was a harp and, behind it, a 
pike surmounted by a Liberty cap. 
“ The design was cut in Dublin on an emerald 
which had been brought from India some years 
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before by Sir John Temple and presented to 
his cousin, Dr. Robert Emmet, father of the 
patriots. It was said that the British Govern- 
ment obtained an impression of the seal and 
used a copy as a decoy, but this cannot have 
been successful as, after Thomas Addis Emmet's 
arrest, they offered a large reward for the 
original. However, his wife succeeded in con- 
cealing it on her person, even through a period 
of imprrsonment. 

‘ After his release from detention in Scotland, 
Thomas Addis Emmet brought the seal to 
America, and it has since been handed down 
from generation to generation in the Emmet 
family. The present representatives of the 
family very generously decided ta present it 
to the Irish nation. It is now kept in the Nationa; 


Maseum. 


“Wuy Spuit Hairs?" :—The controversy on 
traditional Irish dress continues to rage. Our 
old friend James R. Power, of Los Angeles, 
historical expert and honoured me mber of 

ul resear throughout the 

takes it a step farther 

> of my first acts on 
a trip your way was to frill through the July 
and August Dicests,"’ he writes. Thanks for 
your assistance m spreading the Great Light of 
Truth 

‘It was not difficult to ‘ prove’ 
Irishman is descended from a King- 
kilt business . Te tch ! 

“ Major McClintock’s statement that kilts, 
were never worn in Ireland until modern times 
has always bothered me. Speed's Map of 
Ireland (1610) clearly shows the mantle, but 
the ‘ Civill Irish Man also displays a shapely 
calf, with no sign of trews 

“In Highland Dress, by George F. Collie, 
appears, of all things, a German seventeenth- 
century engraving which mighf represent Irish 
troops arriving at Stettin im conmmection with 
the 1559 hostilities—mercenaries, without doubt. 
But there is no question about kilts here. ‘The 
heading says: In Solchem Haiit Gehen die 800 
In Stettin angekommen Irrlander oder Irren. 
Below, it states that they are a strong, enduring 
people, satisfied with little food; and if they 
do not have enough to eat, then they eat roots ! 
Claiming that writers have habitually referred 
to Scots as ‘ Irish’ is side-stepping the issue— 
what Scot ever ate roots? 

“* Anyhow, as Mr. O Beirn says of the kernes 

‘the saffron shirts are drawn up under a b« It 
to the level of the knees for ence in walking.’ 
What is that but a filleadh beg? Why split 
hairs ? 

* 


WANTED :—Sixteen-year-old Patty 
Asmus would like to correspond with Irish 
boys and girls. Her address is: Box 40, La 
Porte, Colorado, U.S.A 

Next letter out of the bag comes from 
Mrs. Arthur Campbell, Long Island, New York. 
She left her native Galway when she was very 
young, and she does not remember very much 
about it. So, to remedy the less, she would 
like to correspond with an Irish family. Mrs 
Campbell wants her two daughters, Kathleen 
and Maureen, aged eight and four respectively, 
to grow up with a full knowledge of the Old 
Country. With those typically Irish names, she 
has made a good start! Where you have straw- 
berries you must have cream ! 
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menu, 


used in the Campbell household, is included 
in the letter : 

Corned Beef and Cabbage; green vege- 
tables<¢ Green-tinted icing for cakes ; lime 
jellies; Irish soda-bread and green-tinted 
ice-cubes for drinks. 

Mrs. Campbell's address is : 77 Stowe Road, 
North Babylon, Long Island, New York. 


a 


THe Green IN ALASKA :—A reader from Akron, 
Ohio, Mr. Edwin Moroney, sends us the 
following snippet, written by Bob Considine 
in the Yournal- American 

*{t was five in the morning, and Bil! Burke 
of Alaska Airlines came into our little place at 
Camp Denali to prove triumphantly that he 
could make a wood fire and brew some coffee 
that would take the pelt off a mastodon. We 
skidded down the precipitous hill of mud and 
rock in the camp jeep, put on hip boots and 
sloshed to the Cessna 180, floating confidently 
nearby 

‘Pat Fricks, who used to fiy Pan-Am’'s 
fin-winged boats and now teaches a course in 
psychiatry at the University of Alaska, took the 
busy little plane off the lake and flew us west- 
ward through the pass and out across a land 
as strange and untravelled as the other side 
of the moon. 

‘‘In time we set down at McGrath, a river 
village of 150 population. A DC-4 of Alaska 
Airlines was waiting, bound for Nome. It 
carned a curious load; a stretcher on which 
lay a handsome old Eskimo chief named George 
Rock, being brought home from the government 
hospital in Anchorage to die among his people. 

* Unalakleet is an Eskimo village of 600 on 
the barren Bering Sea. The postmaster is 
an Eskimo named Frank Ryan. The cab driver 
who took us into town was named Frank 
Degnan. 

*** Some San Francisco Irishmen stopped by 
here some years back,’ Degnan explained. 
‘They were building harbours. As you can 
see, they stayed a bit. Look at that field of Irish 
potatoes !’ 

“ Degnac “ Wke «ke a cross between Pat 
Rooney and j Indian squaw. He's running 
for the Senate of the new State Legislature on 
a good stout Irish platform that Eskimos are 
as good as anybody else in Alaska and will 
take lip .,om no man. 

‘* Postmaster Ryan’s Eskimo son, Sheldon, 
an intelligent young man who finished his Army 
duty, took us up the North River in his out- 
board job to the dog-leg where it meets the 
Unalakleet. On the peaks in the distance 

nrouted the scanners, towers and platters of 
tre, radar defence line and Alaska’s Army- 
operated telephone system, called White Alice.” 


Don’t Forcer THem:—We include _ this 
touching poem, by kind permission of the 
author, Father P. F. Malone, Blessed Sacrament 
Church, Alberhill, California : 


Frrenps You Usep to KNow 

When trees are sighing outside, and leaves come 
down to find 

A cover in some corner from the cold November 
wind ; 

When you're sitting by the fireside and musing 
in the clow, 

Ah remember, don’t forget them—the friends you 
used to know. 


It is again November and souls are waiting there : 
Yes, waiting for your coming with a needy little 
prayer ; 
i you promised—yes, you promised in the 
untry and the town, 
4 yuld at least remember when the leaves 
ming down 


n some dear one who since has 
[ your mind 
Or one who thought a lot of you, for you, too, were 
so kind > 
Ah, yes, now maybe someone—some 


youd care 
When meeting, say, on Sunday, o 1¢ Market 
Day or Fair. 


You loved them in their lifetime, poor Tom and 
Kate and May ; 

How much you said you missed them, when God 
took them away. 

But now it is November, and they’re wondering 
are you there 

Wondering if you're coming, with that promised 
Kittle prayer 


Do come to them, acushla, they're our own— 
a pity, and 

I wish I'd time to tell you how they need a helping 
hand ; 

And now I must be going—but again, before I go— 

Ah, do now—three Hail Marys for a friend you 
used to knot 

* 


THe Ciry or O'NFILI A fighting O’Neill— 
Ralph S. O’Neill—writes from Chicago 

** I have just finished reading the issue of the 
Irish DiGEsT containing the article by Ann 
O’ Neill-Barna entitled. “ The Day I Shopped 
at Driscoli’s.’ Following that, on page 29, is 
an article about Irish place-names in the U.S.A. 

‘* Where the heck does the author get that 
stuff of leaving out the O’Neills ? The O’ Neills 
are lineal descendants of Nial of the Nine 
Hostages (King of Ireland, A.D. 349) through 
the line of his son, Owen. 

** Down through the years the O’Neills have 
brought fame to Irish history. In later history 
Lieut.-Col. O'Neill died charging the English 
line at Fontenoy (a battle won by the famous 
Irish Brigade). 

‘“In the United States, Gen. John O’Neill 
served the Union Army in the Civil War. The 
city of O'Neill, Nebraska, is named after him, 
so I think it a direct insult to a long line of 
famous Irishmen when he deliberately leaves 
out a name that should head the list. Other- 
wise I find your DIGEST very interesting.” 

We thank our reader for this interesting fact. 
But we think he is rather hard on the author. 
It was, of course, an omission, but not a deli- 
berate one. 


} 





WRITE NOW 


Readert abroad—in the United States 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and else- 
where—are cordially invited to write to ui 
and tell us all about tiemselves, thew 
environment and give us fucts and figures 
And perhaps 
they might care to throw in a reference to 
their Irish background, if any? 


about their living conditions. 














How you could 


be mistaken 


for a Parisian 


Some Irish visitors to France 
look forward to a wonderful holi- 
day, yet, when they arrive, they 
find themselves deaf-mutes. They 
can’t understand French and they 
can’t make themselves understood. 
The swift flow of everyday French 
passes them by completely. 


Yet every year dozens of Irish 
tourists are mistaken for Parisians 
because of their real French accent 
and complete assurance. A few 
months before they knew only 
school French or no French at all. 


These far-seeing people have 
learned their French the Lingua- 
phone way. For a few months in 
their own homes they’ve listened 
to Linguaphone gramophone re- 
cords, made by expert French 
teachers. And the French they have 
heard is the real living language, not 
the stilted French of old-fashioned 
grammar books. It’s the French 
that’s used in shops, in cafés, on 
the boulevards—the French they'll 
hear when they stay in France. 


When you learn a language by 
Linguaphone, you listen to the re- 
corded voices, while you follow the 
printed word in the Linguaphone 
illustrated book. First the words are 
spoken slowly, then with increasing 
speed as you become expert. In this 
way you learn to speak French with 
a perfect accent—and also to read, 
write and understand the language. 
And it’s so easy. You will pick up 


French as naturally and effortlessly 
as you learned to speak Irish or 
English in childhood. There is no 
formal learning. Whole families en- 
joy listening together to Lingua- 
phone lessons; and children benefit 
greatly in their language examina- 
uions. 


Although the Linguaphone sys- 
tem makes learning a language easy, 
it is very thorough. It is tne ideal 
way to learn a language for any 
purpose—holidays abroad, business 
or examinations. 


The Linguaphone Istiwite is so 
certain of the value of itS”. nguage 
courses that it makes an unusual 
free offer. Send today to rhe 
address below for a free 26 aze 
booklet giving ful information of 
the Linguaphone method. With ; 
you will receive <ietails of a com- 
plete course in any language in your 
own home, for a week’s free trial. * 


There are cour: ts in 32 languages, 
including Irish, French, German, 
Spanish and Italian. 

The Linguapione Institute, 
(Dept. O.E.D.4) 


8 Jervis Street, Dublin. 








NOW ON SALE PRICE 2/- 


ELLERY QUEEN’S 
MYSTERY MAGAZINE 


NOVEMBER ISSUE 


CONTENTS INCLUDE 


HAPPY ENDING 
RUFUS KING 


MIRACLES... ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 
CLAYTON RAWSON 


TOO MANY DETECTIVES 
REX STOUT 


FATE AND AUNT LUCYANNE 
GERALD WEALES 


CAPTAIN COOK, DETECTIVE 
THEODORE MATHIESON 





ALSO: 


“THOU STILL UNRAVISHED BRIDE” 
i AVRAM DAVIDSON 

v LERY QUEEN'S MYSTERY MAGAZINE 
publishes monthly the cream of current 


dstective and suspense stories, by top-ranking 
British and American writers 


A inual subscription, 26s. 0d. Post free 


From sooksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls 


\ MELLIFONT PRESS LTD 


fondon Office ; | FURNIVAL STREET, E.C.4 











WHAT TO SEE IN DUBLIN (11) 


Charlemont 
House 


Charlemont House, in Par- 
nell Square, is now the Muni- 
cipal Gallery of Modern Art, 
and houses a very fine collec- 
tion. It was built for Lord 
Charlemont in 1765, to designs 
by his friend Sir William 
Chambers, who also designed 
Somerset House in London. 





The Guinness 
Brewery 


The Guinness Brewery at St. 
James's Gate had been estab- 
lished six years when Charle- 
mont House was finished. Ex- 
pansion and modernisation 
have been going on ever since; 
to-day it covers 60 acres and its 
plant is all on an immense scale 
Every tour of Dublin should 
include it. 
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taken round the Brewer tween ll a.m. and 3 p.m 
at ll a.m. only. Children under 12 not admitted. Th 


sed on Sundays and public holidays 


YOU'VE SEEN SOMETHING WORTH SEEING 
WHEN YOU'VE SEEN THE GUINNESS BREWERY 





